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Christ Came to Show Us Who God Is 1S | ‘ sivoigotuzd 


t Me} 


ON 
KEEPING 
ADVENT 


by Carol C. Rose 


Most of the crowd spread their garments on the road, 
and others cut branches from the trees and spread 
them on the road. And the crowds that went before him 
and that followed him shouted, “Hosanna to the Son of 
David! Blessed be he who comes in the name of the 
Lord! Hosanna in the highest!” ( Matt. 21:8, 9) 


This passage, the traditional Scripture for the begin- 
ning of Advent, reflects some of the same joyous and 
poetic quality of the Bethlehem night: “Glory to God 
in the highest. ...” “The shepherds said .. “Let us go 
... and see.’” (Luke 2) But like the joy of Bethlehem, 
whose stable lodging foreshadows further rejection, 
it is also a disturbing passage, because we are mindful 
that it marks the events which begin the last week of 
our Lord’s life on earth. In it Jesus is hailed by some 
as the Messiah, the Son of David. But others in the 
city said merely, “The prophet from Nazareth.” 

We are singing together these Sundays the glorious 
words and majestic ancient tunes of “O come, O come, 
Emmanuel” and “Let all mortal flesh keep silence.” This 
is the time in the year when Christians especially re- 
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member and ponder the ancient longing of the Old 
Testament and God’s mighty answer in the Ney, 
“Our mood of longing turns to indication.”! 

For those who desire sincerely to witness to the 
special message of this season, it is a glorious and sober. 
ing time: 

“Thou didst leave Thy throne and Thy 

kingly crown 

When Thou camest to earth for me; 

But in Bethlehem’s home there was found 
no room 

For Thy holy nativity. 

O come to my heart, Lord Jesus: 

There is room in my heart for Thee!” 

And above all, there is the renewed opportunity to 
resolve again to interpret Christmas Biblically to the 
children, youth, and adults among whom we move. 

A contemporary poet of the church of South India 
writes: 

“God is with us, 

terribly, simply with us. 

And the shadows of men 

with arms outstretched to take Him 

fall across the manger 

in the form of a cross.”2 
The mighty acts of God, he says, are part of the one 
story. There was the Nativity scene, but there was later 
misunderstanding and rejection. “Sweet little Jesus 
Boy, We didn’t know who you was... ,” the American 
folk song reminds us. 

Thus steeped in the Bible, the great Christian poets 
perceive and sing of the inextricable joy and tragedy of 
Advent and Christmas. For this is the beginning of our 
story of salvation, which includes Calvary. “Born... 
suffered. ...” Remember how the Wise Men in T. S. 
Eliot’s remarkable poem “Journey of the Magi” ask 
whether Bethlehem was a birth or a death? 

To search out anew and share the depth of the mean- 
ing of Advent and Christmas, this is our task: to tell the 
church’s story—“born, suffered, rose, will come. ...” 
And if, by his grace, we are faithful, and Jesus Christ is 
Lord of our homes and church schools all year, then he 
will be too at Christmas. Santa Claus will be in his 
rightful peripheral place of whimsy and hilarity. 

Let us “keep” Advent then, mindful of the beauty 
and tragedy of the whole story it heralds; but let us 
keep Advent knowing finally that there is only One who 
can help us keep it, our Mediator who keeps it for us: 

“King of kings, yet born of Mary, 
As of old on earth He stood, 
Lord of lords, in human vesture— 
In the body and the blood— 
He will give to all the faithful 
His own self for heavenly foot.” 


1From For the Time Being, by W. H. Auden. © 1944, Reprinted 
by permission of Random House, Inc. 

2From The Cross Is Lifted, by Chandran Devanesen. © Friend- 
ship Press. Used by permission. 
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THE COVER: Homesteader’s son Harold 
Olsen, who has spent all his eleven years 
in Alaska, will no doubt be the envy of 
any who follow the exploits of Davy 
Crockett on TV. Harold lives in a log 
cabin in the Matanuska Valley, gets to 
tag along when his father goes moose 
hunting, is learning to shoot. He and 
his twin brother feed chickens and milk 
cows as their share of “proving up” the 
family tract, never turned a hair when 
a bear once ambled their way. The Ol- 
sens are typical of the sturdy folk who 
are building the forty-ninth state, as de- 
scribed in “The New Alaska” (page 5). 


The material on 
Alaska was pre- 
pared by Janette 
T. Harrington 
(right), just re- 
turned from the 
most recent of 
several trips to 
our biggest state. 
The fur “snow 
shirt” in which 
she was photographed is no tourist bau- 
ble, she reports. She was especially 
grateful for its warmth when fog forced 
down the plane in which she, photog- 
rapher Joseph Elkins, and pilot-mission- 
ary John Chambers were traveling over 
frozen wastes. An Eskimo took them 
back to civilization in a handsewn skin 
boat—with an outboard motor, 


The Quiz Scandals Are Only A 
Symptom was written by Lawrence W. 
McMaster and Richard Goode (see page 
14), executive secretary and programing 
director respectively of the Church’s De- 
partment of Radio and Television. 


Page 14 begins an article on the vari- 
ety of full-time occupations in the 
church that are held by laymen. We 
know one such church-employed lay- 
man, and there must be many others 
whose only regret is that he didn’t know, 
years earlier, that the church offered 
employment in his professional field. The 
satisfaction he now derives from his 
work, he feels, was needlessly delayed. 

Associate Editor Janet Harbison’s 
article deals mainly with mature people 
who moved over into church employ- 
ment after some years of experience in 
other jobs. But there must be many 
young people beginning their careers 
who will be interested to learn that they 
don’t have to be ministers to devote all 
their work to the Church of Jesus Christ. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Parable of the Maidens 


« Never have I understood the parable 
of the ten maidens and their lamps un- 
til I read the Meditation entitled “Are 
We Prepared to Enjoy Life?” by Kenneth 
E. Nelson in the October 1 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire. It is a masterpiece, 
and I am exceedingly grateful for this 


lucid explanation. . . . 


—Evsre L. Doran 
Syracuse, New York 


‘The Dilemmas of Parents’ 


« Congratulations on Roy W. Fairchild 
and J. C. Wynn’s article in the Novem- 
ber 1 issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. As a 
Presbyterian and a social worker, I am 
gratified to see the church take a more 
realistic approach to the problems of its 
membership rather than the traditional 
one of moral condemnation. 

The results of the survey of Presby- 
terian families seem to reflect a typical 
cross section of families in our country 
today. Undoubtedly one of the universal 
dilemmas of parents is finding the right 
balance between constructive limits for 
their children and sufficient freedom to 
permit healthy and creative development. 
There are no absolute criteria for 
achieving such a balance if we recognize 
individual differences in children and 
variations in the parents’ capacity to 
handle them. However, there are many 
sound principles to use as guides. Par- 
ents may turn to both churches and 
social agencies for help. . . . 

The church is faced with a real chal- 
lenge of joining with other community 
resources in giving help to troubled 
families. 


—Rvurn McCraw 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Church and Khrushchev’s 
Disarmament Proposals 


« I was interested in a recent Time re- 
port concerning the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s statements decrying the fact 
that no eminent Christian group had en- 
dorsed Khrushchev’s total disarmament 
proposals at the UN. Speaking before the 
British Council of Churches, the Arch- 
bishop, Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, said, “No 
Christian could possibly have put forward 
a better plan than this. Mr. Khrushchev 
could not more effectively have read the 
New Testament!” 

As a lifelong Presbyterian, I am proud 
of my Church. Its great tradition of an 


educated clergy ministering to an above. 
average enlightened membership . 
makes me hate to see us “asleep at the 
switch.” We have let the Archbishop ¢ 
Canterbury throw his dart at the bulls 
eye while we snatch a nap. 

I think His Grace has shown us an ey. 
ample of courage, for his statement wil 
not be popular. He made it, anyway. He 
did not count votes before making it. He 
is not to be confused with the “Red Dea 
of Canterbury,” as you know. 

I definitely detect an increasing be. 
ligerence in the American people and th 
American press. If we think we can have 
“limited” wars increasingly often and 
keep them limited, we are insane. ... 
Pride and hauteur will get us nothing but 
a nice dose of strontium-90, if we dont 
disarm. ... 

I hope to see my Church standing 
back-to-back with the lonely Archbishop 


° “ nar —Mars. SAMvEL J. Bytaw 
of Canterbury. Wellsville, Missou 


Who's Eligible for 
Church’s New Pension Plan? 


« I note in P.L. issues of June 15 and 
July 1, 1959, brief references to the new 
pension plan approved by the last Ger 
eral Assembly. We are frequently asked 
by applicants seeking employment 
through our presbytery’s Presbyterian 
Employment Service, “As a lay worker, 
am I entitled to a pension?” To assist w 
and awaken, wider interest in church em 
ployment, could you tell us what kindsd 
lay workers are entitled to this pension? 

ALBERT S. FLANaGs 


Director, Presbyterian Employment Servi 
New York, New Yor 


« Eligible for participation in the new 
United Presbyterian Pension Plan on 
January 1, 1960, will be all ordained 
ministers, missionaries, commissioned 
church workers, directors of religious 
education, full-time ministers of musi€, 
and full-time business managers. Other 
lay employees of local congregations such 
as church secretaries, bookkeepers, se% 
tons, organists, and choir leaders are not 
eligible. The General Assembly of 1958 
has asked that the Board of Pensions 
study the feasibility of a pension and it 
surance program for full-time lay work 
ers not now covered, and a report will be 


made to the next General Assembly. 
—Donarp L. Heras 
Executive Vice-President 
The United Presbyterian Board of Pensiom 
Philadelphia, Pennsyloania 
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THe NEW 


ALASKA 


by Janette T. Harrington, with photographs by Joseph M. Elkins 


“You see new faces in the congregation, and you 
don't know where they've come from or how long 
they'll be around,” observes the pastor of a United 
Presbyterian church in Anchorage. An active layman in 
the same city adds, “To an outsider, this probably looks 
like the samme easygoing town. But when you live here, 


you can read the signs of new activity.” 


Changing times in the 49th state are indicated by this family 
of city-dwelling Eskimos tuned in to TV. Until recently 
Wesley Aiken made his livelihood hunting whale, caribou, 
walrus around Barrow. When a boat overturned and he lost 


What the signs seem to say is that big, sprawling, 
lusty Alaska is bursting to go, and that changes already 
in process will affect the life of the Church. A recent 
swing through the forty-ninth state revealed the think- 
ing of United Presbyterian laymen and ministers about 
Alaska’s new status. Consensus was that some of Alas- 
ka’s enormous potentiality is about to be realized, and 


all his gear, he moved to Fairbanks, now drives a truck 
for a building firm. Part of the Eskimo congregation of 
the Fairbanks church, the Aikens had the help of fellow 
members in unraveling the mysteries of modern city ways. 
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THE 


NEW 
ALASKA 
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Farthest north church in the Presbyterian 
family is the Utkeagvik Church in Bar- 
row. All but a handful of its 500 mem- 
bers are Eskimos. The mission dates from 
1891 when Sheldon Jackson, aboard the 
“SS Bear,” sailed north to start Presby- 
terian work above the Arctic Circle. 
Rev. John R. Chambers is now the pastor. 
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that the Church needs to be alert to such 
inevitable changes as: population 
growth, new business activity, new-old 
social problems, and greater family sta- 
bility. } 

“You Presbyterians are doing a won- 
derful work in Alaska,” said a Baptist 
military chaplain at a summer camp for 
servicemen’s children at Harding Lake. 
But Presbyterians are restless and are 
asking, “What is our Church’s commit- 
ment in the new state? What are we 
going to do about it?” 

Historically, Alaska has a mission her- 
itage as glowing as any in the United 
Presbyterian tradition. Pioneer Sheldon 
Jackson moved in on Alaska with mis- 
sionary ardor when it was still a giant- 
sized X on the newly enlarged U.S. map. 
Shortly, a valiant woman, Amanda Mc- 
Farland, took up a lone post near Fort 
Wrangle to teach Christianity, English, 
and manners to native girls. Another 
Portland lady in shirtwaist and bustle, 
Fanny Kellogg, went north to teach in 
the Sitka Training School founded by 
Sheldon Jackson, stayed to marry an- 
other missionary stalwart, the Rev. S. 
Hall Young. Like Jackson, Young was so 
slight that he was refused a foreign mis- 
sions post; yet he mushed with the pros- 
pectors over the rugged Klondike Trail 
and held religious services in rough- 
hewn bars and in tents, Eskimos hunting 
whale and caribou in the flicker of the 
Northern Lights have known Presbyte- 
rian missionaries for seventy years. 

“We must look to the future, not rest 
on the laurels of the past,” says Dr. R. 
Rolland Armstrong, president of Sheldon 
Jackson Junior College and long-time 
church spokesman in Alaska. Fairbanks 
pastor Brian Cleworth put it another 
way: “Sure, we have problems. But that’s 
nothing new. A chap named Sheldon 
Jackson had problems, too.” 

“The nation is helping the new state 
get ready for its governmental responsi- 
bility. The national Church must help 
the Church in Alaska provide full Chris- 
tian ministry,” sums up Dr. J. Earl Jack- 
man, secretary for Alaska for the Board 
of National Missions, 

Interviews with United Presbyterians 
in Ketchikan, Sitka, Juneau, Anchorage, 
Fairbanks, Barrow, and points between 
give indication of what the major devel- 
opments creating tension points for the 
Church are likely to be: 


1. Population growth. A sociological 
axiom has it that every new state has 
experienced an immediate upward surge 
in population, Alaska is no exception. 
Visitors are flocking in because they are 


curious to see “America’s last frog 
New residents filter in, in part be 
they are drawn by the “romance” ¢ 
ing in on the development of a 
state. Some follow the rainbow of 
land and unlimited opportunity, 
less of government warnings of fina 
hazards and backbreaking labor. 
newcomers head north for quite ordi 
reasons: their company opens a new 
fice, or they see a chance to ply a nee 
skill. As long as Alaska retains its 
tegic role in national defense, its mi 
population will be a major element, 

Says Robert Atwood, Presbyteria 
der, and editor and publisher of 
Anchorage Times: “We know the 
coming. We don’t always know whys 
they know what they’re in for.” J 
press made much of the caravan of 
igan "59ers that jounced up the high 
to make a new start in a new state, 
during the same period 208 Anche 
residents filed homestead claims, 
indicative is the gust of activity t 
boiled up on and near the Kenai F 
sula after oil findings touched off 
term petroleum explorations by 
companies, Since according to Mf, 
wood, “lack of roads is a major hinds 
to Alaska development,” these acti¥ 
had a valuable side effect: homesteatl 
and private opportunity-seekers follo 
along the access roads cut by the 
companies to haul in their drilling ec 
ment. One chap hacked his way t 
the brush for three days to claim a 
site, looked up to find a helicopter h 
ing overhead with three other 
aboard with the same idea. 

As Alaska’s chief city and mark 
center, Anchorage is a focal poin 
much of the conjecture about 
future. A member of the city pla 
committee recalls that when the wa 
population was still that of a small 
planners predicted with some b 
that the city might some day 
15,000. Today Anchorage hovers: 
tween 65,000 and 70,000, not co 
the personnel at two nearby 
bases. A Benton and Bowles proje@l 
gives the city 700,000 by 1978 (alth 
other estimates are more conservat 
and predicts that the new state’s 
population, now 230,000, will 
1,132,000 by that date, both figures? 
cluding the military. 


2. Straws in the wind. The signs‘ 
quickening activity are read from mail 
straws in the wind. New-home build 
includes for the first time ranch-ty 
models in the high-price range. Wi 
linking highways and paved streets 
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Homesteader David Philo scrapes out roots to clear a sec- 
tion of double-sized (320-acre) tract he and his wife are 
developing in the Matanuska Valley. On fields with such 
names as Polka Dot Flats and Gulpin’ Gully, they raise 
cows and grow feed. To “prove up,”’ a homesteader has to 
strip and till an eighth of his land in three years and 
live on it seven months a year. Ohio-born Mr. Philo is a 
deacon, his wife elder and choir leader in Wasilla church. 





THE NEW ALASKA 


CONTINUED 


Airforceman Kenneth Judstra has a typical-to-Alaska military task: to make the 
rounds of ACW (aircraft warning and control) units to service the controls for their 
giant radar screens. Active in the First Presbyterian Church of Fairbanks, he notes, 
“That first long cooped-up winter you start thinking, ‘Bud, you'd better find some 
way to keep busy, or you'll go crazy.’ “ 
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a minimum, Alaska doubled road con. 
struction this year. Construction of two 
new supermarkets at Anchorage was 
taken,as a hopeful sign that astronomical 
food prices might eventually settle back 
(current examples—bread, 50 cents a 
loaf; milk, 45 cents a quart; watermelon, 
17 cents a pound). Cultural activities 
symphony concerts, little theater groups, 
art exhibits—were on the upswing. Twice 
as many tourists snapped pictures of 
totem poles and real live Eskimos. 

“Statehood — and_ recognition — have 
given Alaska new confidence,” observes 
Editor Atwood. More local men are go- 
ing into new businesses for themselves, 
A vigorous real estate boom is in the 
making; the story is told of a Britisher 
who flew from Hong Kong to Anchorage 
round trip to snap up some promising 
property. “For the first time, Alaska is 
getting money to invest.” 

With this kind of activity afloat, 
churches are caught in a squeeze play, 
In Anchorage, church sites wear price 
tags in the $35,000-and-over range. In 
other cities, levels are only slightly less. 
“If the Church doesn’t move fast,” 
churchmen say, “the choice lots will 
climb out of reach.” 


3. Stirrings in the brush. The changes 
are also evident away from population 
centers. At Wasilla, in the homestead 
belt, the minister's wife reports that 
cabins once on the edge of settlement 
now have two or three neighbors farther 
away from town. A waystation on the 
Alaska railroad has suddenly acquired 
about thirty children—enough for a 
church school. A new missile detection 
site is being slashed out of the wilderness 
at Clear. New little logging camps dot 
the inlets of the southeast. 

The miles of empty wilderness be- 
tween population points combine with 
the still-raw look of even Alaska’s most 
progressive centers to give its people an 
air of perpetual typecasting for a series 
on pioneer living, modern style. Men in 
office jobs shuck business suits for flan- 
nel shirts at the drop of a whim for a 
quick run out to where untouched na- 
ture begins. In the main cities of middle 
Alaska, dog teams with drivers in fur- 
lined parkas go unnoticed as they jog 
past windows showing up-to-date men’s 
clothes, hi-fi sets, and furniture with 
foam rubber cushions.” Woods still edge 
many a downtown business section, and 
modern apartments abut split-log cabins, 
compactly built to keep out winter's 
bone-cutting chill. A sleek yellow and 
white turbo-jet carries travelers above 
the northern stretches of tundra that 
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used to be covered by dog-sled. 

An interesting contrast of cultures has 
invaded the Arctic. An Eskimo church 
worker to the north observes that Eskimo 
women now use nylon dental floss to sew 
their men’s skin boots (mukluks). The 
day this reportorial team stopped by the 
minister's home in Wainwright on the 
Arctic Coast, a gathering of women in 
an Alaskan version of a quilting bee sat 
on the floor sewing together thick oog- 
rook hides to make a boat. Burlap pro- 
tected their legs from touching the limp, 
smelly skins. But the lunch graciously 
served by the pastor’s wife included 
cheese and tinned soup of standard 
brands. 

What the frontier feel of Alaska 
mainly has to say to the Church is that 
general rules of thumb do not apply. 
“Alaska appeals to the individualists— 
the people with independent minds,” 
comments one minister. “They like the 
pioneer feeling of cutting out a piece of 
work they can see for themselves.” 

“The best thing about Alaska,” con- 
firms a young cattle rancher near Lig- 
nite, “is that if you want to try a new 
idea, what’s to keep you? Back home, 
everything had to be done the way it had 
always been done before.” 

An Air Force chaplain encountered 
in Barrow remarked that after three 
months in Alaska he felt he never wanted 
to go back to his home city. Asked why, 
he exclaimed, “The pace! Up here, if 
you're socked in a day or two, you learn 
to let your work wait and not chafe 
about it.” 

“If you hear somebody say he’s just 
wild about Alaska, just give him a year 
and ask him again,” says a working 
housewife in Fairbanks. For many peo- 
ple living is anything but easy, but for 
some the high-figure pay checks buffet 
the boredom and the chill. A lumberman 
living temporarily away from his Wash- 
ington State family in a bunkhouse in 
the southeast said a faller could clear as 
much as $9,000 in a short season. “But 
I don’t want to catch any boy of mine 
working in the woods,” he wound up. 


4. Business developments. High pay 
checks and the high cost of living are 
two outward signs of Alaska’s unclarified 
economic state. Incorrigible optimists, 
Alaskans talk about “unlimited oppor- 
tunity,” “future expansion bound to 


come. But as yet the new state lacks. 


any major industry. Although its natural 
resources are enormous, someone has yet 
to devise a way to make heavy-invest- 
ment industry pay off. Alaska’s popula- 
tion, still in the settlement stage, provides 
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New business owner Wilbur E. Plett, 46-year-old lowan who has lived in Anchorage 
since 1954, banks on its future with his name on the dotted line. He and two others 
have opened up a building supply place, are counting on new housing going up to 
keep them busy. He is an elder in Woodland Park Presbyterian Church. 










a slim market, and shipping costs to the 
outside remain prohibitive. 

But Alaskans think that state control 
will result in an increased tapping of 
natural resources, Already the ring of the 
ax is more frequently heard in the 
Tonglass Forest, which blankets the 
islands and slopes of the water-threaded 
southeast. A pulp mill in Ketchikan, and 
ones planned for Sitka and Juneau, will 
provide a market for carefully culled 
hemlock and spruce. Regulations are 
partially in force to ban the use of the 
“fish trap,” which Alaska fishermen feel 
has fatally depleted the state’s waters of 
its rich salmon catch. There is talk afoot 
of a giant new hydroelectric project on 
the Yukon. 

These prospects do not presage a 
“crash period of development,” says the 
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Church social worker Isabel Miller shut- 
tles over southeast Alaska to iron out 


family difficulties, tag care-starved 
youngsters for home at Haines. 


Secretary of State. Realistically, Alaska 
is moving up from a crawl to a slow 
walk. 


5. Military population, The presence 
of large military complements creates an 
obligation for the Church. All the 
churches near military bases maintain 
an open door for the families of service- 
men. A cooperative project of consider- 
able merit is the summer camps held for 
servicemen’s civilian families. 

The chaplaincy program on base is 
important in itself. The chief of chap- 
lains at Fort Richardson (Army) out- 
side Anchorage reports that a network 
of chapel-related activities, from choir 
and church school to leadership respon- 
sibility, enmeshes a sizable segment of 
men and their families. Such off-hour 
activity, says Chaplain Robert Homiston, 
goes a long way toward minimizing the 
loneliness and depression that often ac- 
company service in Alaska, Even isolated 
stations have a flying chaplain to hold 
services each Sunday. 


6. Social concerns. The social prob- 
lems of a growing state are another tar- 
get for church-member concern. 

Alaska is noted for its high liquor 
consumption. Some churchmen attribute 
this fact to the high ratio of unattached 
men with time on their hands and no 
need to save money for a family future. 
It is thought the problem may level off 
with the greater family stability of 
longer-time residents. 

Around Juneau, Ketchikan, and Sitka, 
drinking has become a problem because 
of the family upheavals stemming from 
the decline in the fishing trade. The Rev- 
erend Paul Moser of the Presbyterian 
church in Ketchikan comments that 
when he first arrived he noted what he 
thought was an unusually high incidence 
of alcoholism. Later he concluded that 
the heavy drinking was symptomatic; 
men deprived of their lifetime trade, and 
forced to find new ways to earn a living, 
were finding release from uncertainty 


and from family discord at the local bars. 


High on the docket for new-state gov- 
ernment attention are laws to establish 
liquor curbs, law enforcement, and other 
controls. “There is no need for the 
churches to fear Alaska will become an- 
other Reno,” says the Hon. Hugh J. 
Wade, Secretary of State. “We'll get our 
money from some other form of taxa- 
tion.” Early this year, the Alaska State 
Council of Churches invited Dr. Clifford 
E. Earle and, later, Dr. Howard Max- 
well, of the United Presbyterian Depart- 
ment of Social Education and Action, to 


consult with them on how to quicken 
Christian conscience in a clean-slate sit. 
uation, Out of this conference came 
decision to send a letter to all members 
of the state legislature pointing out that 
Alaska’s social problems were matters of 
mutual concern; that as individual Chris. 
tians they had the same reason as the 
Church as a whole to watch for legisla. 
tion that would assure maximum protec. 
tion. 


7. Child care. Attention to needs of 
children is another prime social distress 
point. The abrasions of several cultures 
—American ways in Alaska were top 
layered on Thlingit, Haida, Tsimpshean 
Indian, Eskimo, and Aleut—have an e- 
pecially disastrous effect on the young, 
“In the old Thlingit culture,” explains a 
social worker in Juneau, “the mother, not 
the father, had responsibility for support. 
It's hard to get today’s father to accept 
that responsibility, and there’s no longer 
a way for a mother to feed her brood, 
In one instance cited, a small baby was 
left in the care of a four-year-old gif 
until neighbors complained of child neg- 
lect; in the old days this would have 
been considered perfectly proper. 

Presbyterian action on this front im 
cludes: Haines House, a home for nege 
lected children; Hospitality House, 
temporary haven for Alaska-born girlé 
new to Fairbanks; and the services of 
missionary social worker in Juneau, 


8. Education. “It will be a good many 
years before the public school system 
can catch up with families settling back 
in the brush,” states Dr. R. Rolland 
Armstrong, president of Sheldon Jack 
son Junior College. A national missiong§ 
school equipped for dormitory living 
work experience, and training “for come 
petent Christian citizenship,” Sheldom 
Jackson gives young native and whit 
Alaskans a way to live away from hom 
while attending school through high 
school and two years of college. 

An adjunct is KSEW, “The Voice 4 
Sheldon Jackson,” a mission-operated 
radio station which beams programs oF 
high quality and Christian content 
the area around Sitka. 


9. The summing up. Church authori- 
ties are not in total agreement as to what 
ought to be done about the United Pres- 
byterian enterprise in Alaska. In the 
main, discussion centers on where and 
how to enlarge the Church’s ministry and 
provide new churches for a growing pop- 
ulation. A sum of $100,000, allocated 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Thlingit fisherman Walter Williams of Kake has spent a fifty- 
year lifetime trawling for salmon, watched: southeast Alas- 
ka‘s major livelihood dwindle to precarious levels. (One 
veteran fisher says average catch of ten to fifteen thousand 
has fallen off to less than five hundred.) A 1909 graduate 
of Sheldon Jackson Junior College when it was Sitka Train- 
ing School, Williams helps keep religious interest alive in 
his home town by playing horn in Salvation Army band. 
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CHRIST CAME 
SHOW US 


TO 


Jesus said to him, “Have I been with you so long, and 
yet you do not know me, Philip? He who has seen me 
has seen the Father; how can you say, ‘Show us the 
Father?” (John 14:9) 


HE first Sunday in Advent marks the beginning 

"4 of the Church’s Year. It is also St. Andrew's Day. 

We don’t know too much about Andrew. We 
should, in fact, never have heard of him at all if Jesus 
Christ had not come into his life. Here was a man like 
any of us, the kind of “man in the street” that newspa- 
permen sometimes stop and question. He ran a little 
fishing business in partnership with his brother Peter, 
had a home and family of his own, went to church, and 
had been interested in a local revival movement led by 
an evangelist known as John the Baptist. Yes, he was 
the “man in the street,” and he was literally in the street 
one day when Christ came. 

Christ came, and Andrew was never the same again. 
It was a simple story at first. He saw this man and was 
fascinated. When Jesus moved away along the street, 
Andrew followed him. Then Jesus turned and asked, 
“What are you looking for?” That was just the question 
Andrew couldn't really answer. What is the average 
man looking for? So he stalled a bit and said, “Master, 
where do you live?” and Jesus simply answered, “Come 
and see.” A few hours later an excited Andrew rushed 
back to the family business and burst in on his brother. 
“We have found the Christ!” 

This is how the Bible tells us about the coming of 
Christ. Since then thousands of books have been writ- 
ten to explicate the meaning of this Divine intervention 
in the history of our race. But we shall always under- 
stand it best as personal encounter. 
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What are you looking for? Like Andrew, we are all 
looking for a contact with God, a God whom we know 
about through our religious traditions, a God whom 
we have learned to associate somehow with Jesus 
Christ, and a God whom we have all had some expe. 
rience with in the recesses of our own hearts. Every- 
body knows, though sometimes we forget it, that the 
coming of Jesus Christ into the world has to do with 
our contact with God. He didn’t come just to talk about 
ethical problems. He didn’t come to be a kind of reli- 
gious mascot, a romantic figure with which to adom 
our cathedrals and decorate our Christmas cards. He 
didn’t come just to found a new religious society. He 
came to relate us to God. And so the best preparation 
we can make to celebrate his birth is to consider again 
what he has done, and is doing, for people like you and 
me in this vital area of our lives—our contact with God. 

There is a question here that is not too often asked, 
and yet it is obviously basic to any living faith. It is the 
question: Who is God? People inside the church dont 
ask it because they think they know the answer; people 
outside the church don’t ask it because they believe no 
answer is possible. Yet every now and then an enquir 
ing skeptic darts the question at us who believe, and we 
are often left floundering for an answer. I remember 
talking to a group of students about a whole series of 
religious problems and thinking that I had covered 
most of the debated territory—the meaning of faith, the 
nature of the Bible, the possibility of prayer, and a lot 
else—and then finding that the first question asked was 
simply: “What do you mean by God?” 

This is the kind of question to which we want to re 
ply: “If you don’t ask me, I know.” And it’s true that we 
shall never find a formula of words to express ade 
quately who God is. None of our hymns, or creeds, of 
confessions of faith can do more than point toward the 
reality of God. He is always beyond the outside edge 
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pf our human minds; he cannot be captured in any 
erbal definition. Le Dieu defini est le Dieu fini: God 
lefined is God finished, for he is by nature infinite. 
ven when we pass beyond precise words and begin 
o use illustrations, we have to remember that no illus- 
ration from this temporal world can fully convey the 
pternal, no parallel from human life can ever tell us ex- 
nctly who he is, the Divine Creator of us all. 

“To whom then will you compare me, that I should 
be like him? says the Holy One.” Every preacher would 
lo well to ponder the words of Richard Hooker: “Dan- 
berous were it for the feeble brain of man to wade far 

to the doings of the Most High . . . our soundest 
nowledge is that we know him not as indeed he is, 
heither can know him; and our safest eloquence con- 

ming him is our silence.” 

So much for warning, and we need it in these days of 
pasy chatter about God. But we cannot leave the mat- 
er there. We are so made that we must have some 
ords, or, if not words, some mental image, with which 
0 think of God. We cannot pray to a God who is totally 
inconceivable. We cannot put our trust in a God of 

hom we know nothing. Our words may not »e ade- 
yuate, but we must choose the best. 


What the Bible Says 

The Bible never offers us a definition of God, except 

words that point away from themselves to the inef- 
able: “O the depth of the riches and wisdom and 
nowledge of God! How unsearchable are his judg- 
ents and how inscrutable his ways!” But the Bible is 
elling us all the time who God is, in his relationship 
0 this world, to the human race, and to each one of us. 
Ve don’t get abstract propositions in the Bible. We 
pet truth through action. We see who God is by what 
e does. We are not told in so many words that God is 
he infinite Creator Spirit: we see him in action evok- 
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HO GOD IS 
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ing this world out of chaos and setting man on it as a 
unique and responsible creature. We are not given a 
list of God’s qualities, but we watch him forming a peo- 
ple for himself, summoning them to goodness and pur- 
ity of life, delivering them from captivity, forgiving 
their sins, guiding them through darkness and light. 
We find him calling men and women by name, offering 
them the resources of his holiness and love. As we 
watch him in action, he ceases to be a mere idea, an 
impersonal power, and we get to know him as a living 
Spirit, a personal God—certainly not less than personal, 
and how much more! This is who he is, the Creator 
Spirit, the holy, demanding God, the caring, guiding 
God, the merciful and delivering God. 

Now let’s go back for a minute to Andrew. He had 
the record of God’s actions, the same book that we call 
the Old Testament. And he had certainly from his reli- 
gious training and tradition some idea of who God is. 
He knew him as the Creator God, the holy God, the 
merciful God. But there was something lacking. He 
was looking for more, like many today. God’s actions 
seemed to him a little distant. He was the God of Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob. He didn’t seem quite so 
certainly the God of Andrew, He felt, as we sometimes 
feel, that God’s actions are in the past tense. 

Then Christ came. And what difference did it make 
to his knowledge of God? 

At first, Andrew listened to his words. Yes, Jesus used 
words to speak about God, but not in the way we 
preachers often do today. He didn’t analyze God, at- 
tempt to prove his existence, or philosophize about 
him. He had a curious way of telling stories and mak- 
ing incidental allusions. Always, always, it was action, 
not verbal formulae. A dead sparrow in the gutter—not 
one of these fall “without your Father's will. ... Fear 
not, therefore; you are of more value than many spar- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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An increasing number of laymen 
are asking the question: 


IS 

THERE 

A 
FULL-TIME 


JOB 

IN 

THE CHURCH 
FOR ME? 


by JANET HARBISON 


Once there was a man who went up to his office in go 


beehive of industry on a bright May morning and, ow 


whelmed with the futility of it all, took the elevator gig 
back down again, never to return. 


This story, with variants, is widespread enough so thatj 


must represent at least a secret wish of a considerable my 
ber of people. In the usual version, the man finds a qyj 
“dedicated” position as a teacher or social worker—or ma 
he goes to work at some job open to laymen in the chur 
at a considerable cut in pay, of course. 


Those laymen who work for the church, especially; 


large church-agencies, report that they continually reg 
letters of inquiry containing the hopeful question, “Do, 
think there’s a job for me in the church?” 

How widespread is the employment of lay peopl 
church organizations, national and local? What qualifg 
tions must a layman have to consider (or be considered 
a church job? What are the opportunities open to layn 
to work professionally in the church? And what are the hg 
ards, the disadvantages, and the glories of church vocatiq 

This article attempts to answer these questions, mor 
an impressionistic than a statistical way, for statistics on{ 
number of laymen employed in responsible church posit 
and factual data on how they are faring are hard to gathy 


Varieties of gifts 

Leaving aside the fairly large numbers of unordained,| 
often professionally educated, directors of Christian edw 
tion, most of whom are women, there are still many layn 
in professional jobs in the church, both in this country 
overseas, A lot of them are doing jobs for which they gai 
their competency in the business world or in one of the} 
fessions. 


TELEVISION DIRECTOR: A veteran TY-man who has di 
such network shows as Lux, Matinee, Kraft theaters, 
Goode recently joined United Presbyterian Radio and I 
vision Department to take charge of programing. On 
teen-age radio announcer, he spent Second World War in 
infantry, winning the Silver Star. Goode, a Methodist 
man, is president of church men’s club. (See page 
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Treasurers of the boards and agencies of The United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., or of synod and presby- 
tery agencies, for instance, are frequently ex-accountants, 
bankers, or just plain garden-variety businessmen. George 
Renneisen, of the Board of Christian Education, is a certified 
public accountant. Donald L. Hibbard, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Board of Pensions, is a mathematician with a 
Ph.D. from M.I.T. At one time he was an insurance execu- 
tive. 

A relatively new field for the ex-businessman is as business 
manager of a particular church. Since only the largest and 
wealthiest churches feel the need for such specialized serv- 
ices, or can afford them, there is a limit to the number of 
such jobs available. Nevertheless, there is a flourishing Na- 
tional Association of Church Business Administrators, which 
recently held its third convention. Quite often a local church 
administrative assistant, as the holder of this job is often 
called, is recruited from among the retired executives in the 
community; or perhaps he has been a Y.M.C.A. secretary 
with a knowledge of institutional management. He may also 
have a pension or other income which makes him willing to 
offer his highly skilled services for a fairly low salary. 

Among the duties of one such business manager are “re- 


sponsibility for the financial operation of the church .. . for 
the maintenance of all our properties... recruiting, train- 
ing, and supervision of the sexton staff... working with the 


committees of our Women’s Association in connection with 
the planning and service of a large number of meals.” 

The suggestion has been made by one experienced lay- 
man who works for the church that the increased use of 
administrative assistants or business managers by churches 
may relieve ministers of the necessity of spending as much 
as 40 per cent of their time (according to one survey) in ad- 


MISSION SCHOOL WORKER: Lois Kroehler finds life exciting 
as she assists Dr. Emilio Rodriguez Busto, president of La Pro- 
gresiva, United Presbyterian church school in Cuba. Revolu- 
tion swirled around school this year, moved Lois to write 
account of Castro and barbudos which appeared in Pressyte- 
RIAN Lire (Feb. 15, ‘59). She has been in Cuba as mission 
worker for past ten years. 
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ministrative “chores.” It might be possible, he feels, for 
several churches in a given city to get together and employ 
one well-qualified business manager to handle purchasing, 
bookkeeping, and the like for all of them. 

The experience in money-raising which is so often a part 
of a businessman’s equipment has led to the appointment of 
laymen in a few synods as secretaries for stewardship and 
promotion. Several laymen are also actively working in the 
United Presbyterian Foundation, where fund-raising and 
investing skills are in demand. 

The management of church-related homes, schools, and 
other types of institutions is another area requiring skills 
often developed in the business world. Increasingly lay 
people are taking such positions, thus releasing ordained 
men for more specifically ministerial functions. 

When one layman transferred from business to the man- 
agement of a Board of National Missions school, his wife 
wrote, shortly after they had taken the job, “It is a com- 
pletely new life for us, but I am sure it will be a much hap- 
pier, healthier life than we have had for the last five years. 
It seems easier in the city to become very self-centered, and 
we found that we were doing little besides just working, not 
with any particular goal, just earning a living. Here we have 
little time for ourselves and find joy in doing for others.” 

Specialized skills developed in “secular” life can often be 
put to use in church vocations, The Commission on Ecumen- 
ical Mission and Relations, for instance, in its work in such 
underdeveloped places as Pakistan and India, finds a need 
for people trained in electrical or mechanical engineering 
to help train young men in the schools of these countries, so 
that they in turn can begin to work in villages where electric 
power is just becoming a part of the way of life. Such engi- 
neers must be adaptable, however, else they may try to teach 


FINANCE SECRETARY: An accountant who once taught the in- 
tricacies of keeping finances straight, Roger H. Johnson has 
handled al! United Presbyterian Church general mission 
funds since 1947. In his business days, Johnson worked for 
companies all over the country, winding up with Willys-Over- 
land, in Toledo. Treasurer of nearly a dozen church enter- 
prises, Johnson is also an elder. 
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IS THERE A 
FULL-TIME JOB IN 
THE CHURCH FOR ME? 


CONTINUED 








Information about church po- 
sitions open to laymen may be 
obtained by writing to the fol- 
lowing: 


About church vocations in general, and the training 
needed for them: 

The Reverend Lewis A. Briner 

Department of Vocations and In-Service Training 

Board of Christian Education 

Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa, 

For positions in the Christian Education field: 

Mrs. Ellen D. Luehring 

Personnel Service Bureau 

Board of Christian Education 

Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa, 

For positions in the National Missions field: 

Department of Missionary Personnel 

Board of National Missions 

Room 1131 

United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, New York 
For Presbyterian social work or welfare positions: 

Miss Helen H. Conner 

Board of National Missions 

United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, New York 
For positions as fraternal workers overseas: 

Department of Ecumenical Personnel 

Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations 

United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, New York 
Positions in synods and presbyteries should be ex- 
plored through your pastor or the executive of the 
presbytery or synod. 








BUSINESS ADMINISTRATOR: R. Clair Anderson (above, left) 
confers on blueprints of new education building for Prairie 
Village, Kansas, church. Experience as office manager, a 
countant, personnel man in business prepared him for current 
job handling multitude of practical details for church. Ander 
son is elder, General Council member, has son and son-in-law 
in Presbyterian ministry. 


more than the students really need to learn. 


Almost any profession you can mention is useful to the} 
church in some way. Lawyers, teachers, nurses, social work | 
ers, doctors, pharmacists, librarians, and, of course, mus: } 
cians have found careers in the service of organized Chris 


tianity. The demand for well-trained professionals, espe- 
cially in fields such as social work and teaching, where there 
is a nationwide shortage, is fairly constant in the church, 


“Virtually all our health and welfare agencies can be} 


staffed by laymen,” writes the director of the Health and 
Welfare section of the Board of National Missions, John 
Park Lee, himself a layman. 

Competent observers feel that the number of lay peopk 
working for the church is constantly increasing. “Everybody 
used to think that to work for the Board of Christian Educ 
tion you had to be ordained,” remarked one highly placed 


professional member of that staff, who does not happen t} 


be a minister. 

In this board, as in other major agencies of the church, 
there now can be found quite a few lay people of a variety 
of backgrounds, who are writers, public information experts, 
or specialists of various sorts. Occasionally there is even 4 
layman (or woman) at the head of a department which als 
contains a couple of ministers. 


No ivory-towered refuge 
The layman who thinks about transferring to a church 


job should have a high degree of competence in his profes 
sional or business field. He may be a lot more “on his owt’ 
professionally than he would be in a nonchurch job, And he 
should be able to learn on the job, if he doesn’t know it a 
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CHURCH SOCIAL WORKER: Counseling with a little boy in the 
Ming Quong home in Los Gatos, California, Mrs. Charles 
O'Neil uses skills she acquired in “secular” career. Married 
to director of home for thirty small children, Mrs. O'Neil has 
three children of her own. She has worked as case-work 
supervisor for Children’s Aid Society, directed public adult 
recreation programs. 


ready, a certain amount about the meaning and mission of 
the Church. Except for those who are bound overseas, there 
are not likely to be special training courses for laymen taking 
on paid church work, 

“I don't think we should have any part in encouraging 
unqualified people to work in the church,” says one church 
official, suggesting that some people may regard the church 
as an ivory-towered refuge, a place where somehow one can 
“get by” if he hasn’t made a go of things in the “world.” 

There are quite a few disadvantages to working in the 
church. Looming large among them is a generally’low pay- 
scale. Some church officials suspect that quite often clergy 
may continue to occupy posts which really call for a spe- 
cially qualified layman because “a minister can be obtained 
more cheaply.” “A limited budget is often the problem in 
exploring new kinds of opportunities for people to serve in 

ther countries,” one board secretary writes. 

Low pay limits the possibilities of recruiting professional 
and business people of maturity and experience, who are 
just the kind the church is really looking for. “This is espe- 
‘ially true of physicians, many of whom would like to work 
for the church if their financial needs might be met,” says 
me observer. Churches and church-related agencies, how- 
ver, have been making tremendous efforts in the last few 
‘ears to raise salaries, not necessarily to the levels obtaining 
tor similar sorts of jobs in society at large, but at least enough 
#0 that highly trained people will be able to take church jobs 
and still support their families. 

“People think if they could only work for the church, they 
vouldn’t have any of the problems they find in business and 
ndustry,” says Mrs. Ellen Luehring, who has worked in 
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FUND RAISER: As regional representative of United Presbyte- 
rian Foundation, Benjamin J. Richards feels he can “‘continue 
to use those skills and talents developed through years of 
experience in business.” He retired from position as National 
Cash Register branch manager on December 31, 1958, as- 
sumed his present position, with an office in San Mateo, 
California, on January 1, 1959. 


both the church and the “secular” setting and who, in the 
course of running the Board of Christian Education’s Per- 
sonnel Service Bureau, tries to bring together aspirants to 
church jobs and the opportunities for service. 


Laymen may feel inferior 

The truth is, Mrs. Luehring feels, that there are “prob- 
lems” in any line of work, Church jobs may require long 
hours and evening and week-end work. There can be per- 
sonality clashes, frayed tempers, and inconsiderate employ- 
ers in the church as in the world, Some observers contend 
that ministers who have been in the habit of doing every- 
thing themselves find it difficult to delegate work, especially 
to lay associates. The fact that laymen in the church have 
no tenure (except for those who are members of college 
faculties, who often do), while the relationship between a 
pastor and his congregation can be severed only by act of 
presbytery, makes for some insecurity for the layman em- 
ployed by the church. Some laymen maintain also that the 
very fact of the lack of a B.D. makes them feel inferior to 
the ordained man, no matter what their other professional 
qualifications may be. 

A certain number of the jobs offered by the church are 
in faraway places, whether as fraternal workers in some 
foreign land, or as home missionaries in a mountain village 
or perhaps a frosty part of Alaska, While the glamor of travel 
may make these posts appealing to some, others find ex- 
patriation or cultural isolation hard to take. 

Nevertheless some laymen who have moved from high- 
paying, high-pressure jobs in the business world find a real 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Rating-itis and lack of clear network 


responsibility are television’s real woes; 


THE QUIZ SCANDALS 


HE News that the big television quiz shows were 
rigged, and that many of the contestants all America 
watched with such breathless interest from week to 
week were primed with answers, has come as a severe shock. 

The corruption of a member of one of the country’s 
“first intellectual families” is only the latest in a series of 
events over the last several years which have revealed 
widespread dishonesty. Some labor leaders are exposed 
as crooks; respectable churchmen are found to be embez- 
zlers; certain college and professional sports events appear 
to have been fixed; and influence is peddled in high po- 
litical places. 

At first glance none of these conspicuous deviations 
from the straight and narrow are related. Nor do they seem 
to have anything to do with the red lights we run through 
when the policeman isn’t looking, or the padding of almost 
anybody's expense account. 

Yet they are an index of the values that American people 
live by, whatever may be the intentions intoned by the 
church-going majority on Sunday. The element of scandal 
in the television quiz investigations is a symptom only; 
it is not the true area of concern. The real problem lies 
in the way our society is organized, and in our ultimate 
values, which make the sort of thing that has happened 
in the television industry practically inevitable. 

To understand how these values and this organization 
operate in the television industry, let us take a look at 
the basic “corporate enterprises” involved in television 
broadcasting. 

The Network: This is a corporation consisting of a 
limited number of radio and television stations. The limita- 
tion is imposed by the rules of the Federal Communications 
Commission. The networks, however, have a great many 
“affiliated” stations, which are neither owned nor operated 
by the network; they simply subscribe to the network's 
programs. To affiliate itself with the network, the local 
station signs a contract relinquishing certain of its broad- 
cast hours, generally the best ones, when the audience is 
largest, to the networks. The network, in exchange for this 
time, pays money to the affiliated station. The network 
owns studio space, and facilities for making TV programs, 
live and in some cases filmed. It may also develop and 
offer for “rent” some of the programs seen. But primarily 
the network is engaged in selling “time” to advertisers, 
much in the same manner as a newspaper or magazine 
sells “space,” the programs being not unlike the articles 
you read in papers and magazines. 

The Advertising Agency: This unique corporate enter- 
prise specializes in the art of advertising, which might 
best be thought of as creating a demand for a product. 
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Its existence is the result of the American “free enterpy 
system in which manufacturers of similar goods must g 
pete for a market. The advertising agency deals in sen 
exclusively; it has no product, no time, no progra 
offices, people, and ideas. The primary concern of the 
vertising agency is the sponsor's “message,” the ad 
advertisement. When the advertising agency buys 9 
in some newspaper for its client, it is not particularly 
cerned with the newspaper's content or editorial pol 
This is not always the case with television or radio, W 
a sponsor brings a program of entertainment to the pub 
the sponsor is often so closely associated with the parti 
program that the agency must also concern itself 
that program’s content. The advertising agency works: 
“commission” basis, receiving a flat 15 per cent for 
services. The more the sponsor spends, the more the age 
gets. 

The Packager: This is a corporate body involved in 
business of making television programs. Packagers are 
sentially “showmen.” They range from such giants as M 
Corporation of America, Warner Brothers, and De 
down to small individual producers. 

The People: This is the audience, you and | 
represent several things. We are, on the one hand, 
consumer, the prospective buyer of the sponsor’s prod 
We are also the people for whose attention programs 1 
compete. And we are The People, whose interests the 
is supposed to protect. 

The several quiz shows we have read about were “fix 
Before we shrug our shoulders and say, “So what?, 
us ask a question. Why all the deceit? Why fix a ¢ 

There can be only one answer: to improve it, to 
it better. Better in what way? Why, to keep the rating 
It was found that the rating, the index of how m 
people watch the show, was radically affected by 
the contestant was. A popular contestant made more pet 
watch; an unpopular one, or one who stayed on took 
caused a falling off in the rating. The quiz shows 
fixed for no other reason than to control the cont 
which was simply another means of controlling the mit 

When the networks found that there was no longer 
point in flatly denying that the quiz shows were © 
they did a complete about-face; they kicked programs 
the air, fired some people, and pramised they would # 
full responsibility in the future. Why weren't they paj 
attention to what was happening to their programs all 
time? 

Basically, the networks were afraid. 

The network is the most vulnerable of all the particip 
in broadcasting. Of all the “corporate enterprises” engag 
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ARE ONLY A SYMPTOM 


by Lawrence W. McMaster and Ricwarp Goope 


the network is the only one with a commitment to “the 
people” through the Federal Communications Commission. 
To operate a television station, you must first receive a 
license from the FCC. 

Anybody can start a newspaper, but not just anybody 
can start a television or radio station. A newspaper need 
not be “in the public interest,” but because of the legal 
concept that the air belongs to the people, broadcasting 
stations are subject to government control. 

In the past, some networks have been broken up by 
antimonopoly suits. More recently, networks have been 
subjected to government investigations of their practices 
in dealing with “affiliated” stations. They have also had 
threats from certain “packagers” who felt that they were 
not getting a square deal from the networks. It was alleged 
that networks were interested in selling only the programs 
they themselves produced. 

Networks are also particularly sensitive to all forms of 
public criticism. Have you ever seen a program dealing 
with divorce? suicide? mercy killing? birth control? A panel 
discussion, occasionally, perhaps, but a drama? Hardly 
ever, even though these issues are pressing ones in the 
society in which we live. You will rarely see them more 
than alluded to, because they are contrary to the teachings 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

In the same way, you will find that the “heavies” on 
television almost without exception have Anglo-Saxon 
names. Minority group pressures make it unlikely that 
you will see a Negro or a Jew in the villain’s role. 

If you stop to think about it, you will realize that 
almost anything of importance, anything in the least con- 
troversial, is rarely seen on television unless, perhaps, it 
is news, and the broadcaster is compelled to present it. 
There used to be several programs, like the American 
Town Hall Meeting of the Air, that dealt with vital and 
controversial issues, but not much any more. Now such 
programs are only to be seen and heard on Sunday after- 
noons, for the most part, and even then they are fairly 
innocuous in content. 

Almost every hour of the broadcast day is sponsored 
now, and the sponsor wants “happy” programs. He does 
not want to be associated with anything that could in any 
way reflect on him or impede the sale of his product. The 
networks are prosperous. They no longer have time left 
over, what is called “sustaining time.” When they did have 
Sustaining time, the networks themselves did some very 
interesting and exciting things. 

It is little wonder that the networks, pressed on every 
side, really didn’t try to find out what was going on in the 
production of the quiz shows they carried. They were 
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content to have sold the time and to know that the pro- 
gram had good ratings. If a network had meddled too 
much in a successful quiz show that was owned by some- 
body else, it might have looked as if the network was 
trying to interfere. 

Thus the only group which has a responsibility to the 
people, the network, abandoned that responsibility. All the 
other participants in putting on a television or radio pro- 
gram are answerable only to themselves or their stock- 
holders. The network, on the other hand, is timid precisely 
because it can be held responsible by the FCC, the sponsor, 
and The People. 

To show how things work out in an atmosphere where 
the only responsible party, the network, is hesitant to ex- 
ercise its responsibility, let us look at a hypothetical situa- 
tion. 

A group of men gathers in a conference room on Madison 
Avenue. They are met to determine how best to spend 
about five or six million dollars of a company’s advertising 
budget. The ad agency employed by the prospective spon- 
sor has already made some decisions on the advertising 
campaign. They know what they want-to say about the 
sponsor’s product. But on what network and with what 
program? 

They shop around the three major networks and find that 
the situation is pretty tight. The networks aren't sold out, 
but most of the available time is opposite some other pro- 
gram which already has a good rating, and it is risky 
business trying to move in opposite a show that has an estab- 
lished record. They can’t find a going program they like 
which is available to a new sponsor, so they try to find a 
time, a half-hour, on one of the networks. 

Finally they decide on Sunday night between 9:00 and 
9:30. This is highly valuable time. In fact, when the agency 
signs a contract committing the sponsor to that time, they 
have already spent about two-and-a-half million dollars. 

Spending that much money partly solves the problem, 
but it also adds to the tension, With so much money com- 
mitted, they must now find a program that will justify the 
expense. It had better be a good program, too, for there 
are three networks, and the other two have very strong 
shows opposite that 9:00 to 9:30 period on Sunday night. 
The sponsor does not want the program that is already on 
the air at that time because it is identified with another 
product, and it isn’t doing too well, anyhow. 

What kind of program should we put in that time slot? 
Network “A” has a big, high-budget variety show with a 
long history of success, and network “B” has a great big 
musical show which has also been very successful. The 
two networks are sharing almost 80 per cent of the audience, 
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“| didn’t touch the deviled eggs—I only ate the angel food.” 

















THE QUIZ SCANDALS 


CONTINUED 


leaving only 20 per cent for network 
“C,” which is the one we bought. 

“How about a drama? Drama goes 
over big.” 

“Not always, friend; it depends on 
what drama you have.” 

“Why not an adventure show?” 

“You can't go killing people on a 
Sunday night.” 

“Sure you can; depends on whom you 
kill.” 

“Hey, hold it. How about a western?” 

“You have something there. Westerns 
are popular; the people really eat ‘em 
up.” 

After reviewing some thirty or more 
westerns on film, on paper, and in the 
minds of some men, the advertising 
agency recommends a “package” with 
the title Loco. 

The sponsor goes into it pretty thor- 
oughly, too. His representatives look at 
the “pilot” film, ask a lot of questions 
about the star and the writer, even de- 
mand to see several scripts to get some 
idea of what can be done with the pro- 
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gram. Everything seems fine; the pro- 
gram has “class,” it is adult in some ways, 
and the star has a good name. There is 
nothing “objectionable” to the program. 
Honesty and virtue prevail. There will 
not be too much gunfighting or killing 
for a Sunday night audience, and the 
program will avoid any “controversial” 
issues, even by implication. A contract 
is drawn up and signed, committing the 
sponsor to a minimum of thirteen weeks, 
with an option to continue if the show 
works out, and another big hunk of 
money has changed hands. 

Network, sponsor, and ad agency are 
all happy. They combine their efforts to 
make Loco known to the public even 
before he goes on the air. He has been 
given a special, narrow-brimmed Stet- 
son with a skull on it, and also a skull 
on his holster. This is not only for iden- 
tity purposes, but to clean up in the 
novelty market if the program should 
really go over big with the people, par- 
ticularly those from six to twelve, who 
ought to be in bed that late on a Sunday 
night. 

Everyone waits for the results. It is 
a little like election night in campaign 
headquarters. The show goes on the air, 


and .. . nothing happens. Network “@ 
is still getting only 20 per cent of the 
audience. “The people didn’t watch” 
But the sponsor's faith is not shakep, 
He feels there is nothing wrong with 
the program. It just needs more pr. 
motion to get people to tune in. Mor 
money is thrown in to promote the pro- 
gram, and the star of Loco appears a 
a guest’ star on several other programs 
for the sole purpose of promoting “his 
show” on Sunday night. Three weeks 
pass, and the audience has dropped 
from 20 per cent of the total TV audi. 
ence to about 16 per cent. The sponsor 
pushes the panic button—“Get the rating 
up!” 

Put yourself in his position for a mo. 
ment. You have almost six million dot 
lars committed to something that isn} 
working. In a few weeks you will be 
hearing from the stockholders. The spon. 
sor starts yelling at the ad agency; the 
ad agency starts yelling at the “pack 
ager,” and the network starts yelling 
too, for the network wants to dump the 
show and try something else. If they can 
get the rating up between 9:00 and 
9:30, it will make it a lot easier to sell 
9:30 to 10:00, part of which is still open. 
It starts snowballing like that. Everyone 
is within his rights; it is all legal, honest, 
and aboveboard. 

The problem is how to raise a rating 
on a show that isn’t doing too well. You 
have to do a western, and it has to b 
Loco, so what can you do? 


The answer: “Give them what they | 


want.” 

“Who?” 

“The people.” 

The character of Loco is changed. 
He has been a big, easygoing, slow- 
talking man who likes kids, dogs, and 
horses, and has the “fastest gun in the 
West”; he hangs out around the loca 
saloon as so many of the law men did 
in those days, but he doesn’t drink, and 
mostly he just talks to women. 

Loco starts drinking heavily. It adds 
suspense—suppose he has to fight when 
he is blind drunk? He might get killed 

He starts playing cards with the boys; 
he becomes “sophisticated,” “more hv 
man,” more “like everybody else.” He 
starts looking at the girls with something 
other than a polite interest. 

Loco moves from being a “leading 
man” to being a “character.” All they 
have done to him is “add character. 
Finally, Loco starts quoting his Unele 
Bill. This takes the blame for the “low” 
and amoral ideas off Loco and puts it 
on Uncle Bill, who never appears. Be 

(Continued on page 38) 
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be Early this fall a Protestant theologian, Catholics was offered by the Benedictine to recognize each other as brothers in 
)0n- Jaroslav Pelikan, Jr., of Chicago, de- magazine Worship by Fathers Bernard — Christ.” But this would not necessarily 
the plored the “cold war between Christians” | Orchard and Edmund Flood. The RSV, lead them closer to actual union, “be- 
ck. and asserted that Protestant-Roman _ they wrote, “is a scholarly rendering of | cause as we understand each other more 
ing, Catholic relations were smirched with Scripture which is a delight to read and fully the more clear will become our 





the “sJogans and slanders” on both sides with very little editing could be made _ points of division.” 
can (P.L., November 1). entirely acceptable to English-speaking Addressing fellow Lutherans at New- 
and Almost like a chain reaction to Dr. Catholics.” port, Rhode Island, Dr, Lindbeck 
sel] Pelikan’s remarks, a succession of inci- A Lutheran professor at Yale Divin- praised the Roman Catholic Church for 
en, dents in recent weeks suggests that an ity School, Dr. George A. Lindbeck, _ its study of Protestant theology. Protes- 
ome attitude of mutual respect among Protes- looked toward a time when Protestant _ stants are less advanced, he said, in their 
est, tant and Roman Catholic Christians may and Roman Catholic would “really come knowledge of Roman theology. “The 
be gaining ground. 
ing Of course, most leaders in either 
‘ou branch of the faith could list a number 
be of reasons for opposing any suggestion 
of organic union of Roman Catholics and 
ley Protestants. But short of actual merger, 


a number of clergymen have stated what 
amounts to a hope that some of the non- 
creedal differences might be overcome, 





od. clearing the way toward more sympa- 
w- thetic understanding in both groups. 
nd The same Bible translation for both 
he Protestants and Roman Catholics was 
cal advocated in two quarters, In New York, 
id Father Walter M. Abbott, an editor of 
nd the Jesuit magazine America, wrote, 
“Since Catholics and Protestants use the 
ds same critical editions of the Biblical 
a manuscripts as the basis for their work, 
d it would seem an easy step to a joint 
s; translation of the Bible for the Christian 
U- people.” Gatherings of Biblical scholars 
le from both branches of the faith, he 
ig added, are not nearly so rare as they 
used to be. Statements favoring a joint 
ig translation of the Bible were contributed 
y to Father Abbott's article by two Protes- ' ay" : . os tf > 
tant scholars: Robert M.Grant, president re > gael ne i 
e of the Society of Biblical Literature and iinet ae aes. nay a 
r Exegesis; and J. Coert Rylaarsdam, of Six “refugee children are among fifty living on a farm near Badgastein, Austria. 
it the University of Chicago. Established last year by the World Council of Churches for “forgotten youngsters,” 
J And a proposal to adapt the Revised the farm is staffed by volunteer youth workers from around the world. Teaching 
) Standard Version of the Bible for Roman, these children sand games is twenty-year-old Irene Herbertson from Scotland. 
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best books on contemporary Protestant 
theology now are written by Roman 
Catholics. . . . You would think they 
were Protestants—they so thoroughly 
understand Protestant theology.” 
Changed relations between Catholicism 
and Lutheranism, especially in Germany 
and France, Dr. Lindbeck said, were the 
chief reason for the creation by the Lu- 
theran World Federation of the new In- 
stitute for Inter-Confessional Research, 
to begin work in January. 

“Hopeful signs” of cooperation be- 
tween Protestants and Roman Catholics 
were cited by Dean J. Robert Nelson of 
Vanderbilt University Divinity School 
(Interdenominational). Suppression and 
persecution of Christians in many parts 
of the world, he said, are helping to 
bring about amity among the oppressed. 
As an example he named East Germany, 
where Communists are forcing Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics together by 
“trying to squeeze the life” out of both. 

In Toledo, Ohio, 125 Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant clergymen and lay- 
men from Ohio and Michigan attended 
a meeting on ecumenical relations. Held 
in a Protestant church, the institute had 
as its principal speaker Father Gustave 
Weigel, who points out that joint discus- 
sions of theological issues between Prot- 
estant and Catholic scholars have become 
commonplace in Europe. 

The possibility of a Catholic Presi- 
dent for the United States was discussed 
by Protestant leaders of three denomina- 
tions. Methodist Bishop John Wesley 
Lord of Boston said that it would be 
“sinful and a betrayal of our Protestant 
heritage for us to draw a line against, or 
to exclude from any office in government 
or place in the national life, a non-Prot- 
estant.” 

Episcopal Bishop Angus Dun, of the 
Washington Diocese, told reporters that 
“the sole consideration” of whether a 
presidential candidate is a Roman Cath- 
olic “is not enough to make a decision. 
The total stature of the man. . . might 
well offset any uneasiness that might 
. religious affiliation.” 

A meeting of Lutheran editors in Han- 
cock. Michigan, discussed the Catholic- 
for-President issue. Although they took 
no formal action, it is reported that the 
majority felt that the candidates’ per- 
sonal qualifications alone should be con- 
Said one editor: “Rather than 
endanger the great fabric of freedom in 
this country, which includes the Bill of 
Rights, we ought to be willing to see a 


arise from his . . 


sidered 


Roman Catholic nominated or elected 
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as President. . . . If the principle of 
Church-State separation is at stake, ... 
there are things in all denominations that 
are objectionable.” 

The opposite point of view was ex- 
pressed by another Lutheran editor, who 
felt that a Roman Catholic President 
would find it “almost impossible to with- 
stand the intolerable pressures of his 
Church for preferential treatment.” 

Fulton J. Sheen, Roman Catholic 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York, credited 
the Communists with helping to bring 
about a new spirit of cooperativeness 
among Christians and other believers in 
God. “The ecumenical movement,” he 
declared, “has been greatly helped by 
the Communists, although they never 
intended that it should be. ...The an- 
swer to militant atheism is spirituality, 
and it’s a strange thing about human 
beings—we seem to become strongest 
only in the face of some infirmity.” 

Not only the major groups of Chris- 
tians, but Muslims also, are being af- 
fected by the Communist threat, the 
Bishop said. “I think sometimes when I 
look at the hammer-and-sickle on the 
red flag of Communism that the hammer 
represents the cross of Christ and the 
sickle the crescent of Islam, being drawn 
together by the sea of blood of the vic- 
tims of atheist persecution.” 

The second-ranking churchman of 
England, Archbishop of York Arthur 
Michael Ramsey, told American report- 
ers: “I am willing to accept the Pope as 
a presiding bishop among the bishops of 
Christendom, but not as infallible... . 
The present Pope seems to be filled with 
a spirit of Christian charity.” 

In London, a prominent Methodist 
proposed that the (Roman Catholic) So- 
ciety of Jesus take the lead in a joint 
Christian campaign for religious educa- 
tion in England. The Reverend W. E. 
Farndale, former president of the Meth- 
odist Conference, said that “this is a 
work for the Roman Catholic 
Church is particularly qualified.” The 
suggestion brought favorable comment 
from Father Thomas Corbishley of Ro- 
man Catholic Farm Street Church in 
London. “Cooperation for the establish- 
ment of basic religious truth,” said the 
priest, “would seem to be wholly in ac- 
cordance with appeals by the late Pope 
Pius XII to men of good will everywhere, 
and it should equally chime in with the 
present Pope's initiative in the matter of 
Christian unity.” 

On the Roman Catholic side, at least, 
there seemed last month to be more than 
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just pleasant talk. In three countries 
where Protestant-Roman Catholic rel. 
tions have long been strained—Colombia 
Spain, and Italy—action was begun to 
increase the freedom and _ security of 
Protestant citizens (P.L., November 15) 

Commenting on the foregoing devel. 
opments, Stated Clerk Eugene Carson 
Blake, of The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., said the following: 

“From the point of view of American 
Protestants, the relationship between the 
Roman Catholic Church and ou 
churches could and should be improved, 
Such improvement depends, however, 
on better attitudes being created among 
the leaders and members on both sides, 
A mutual recognition that Protestants 
and Roman Catholics do have much in 
common as against secularism and mate- 
rialism is the fundamental basis of lim- 
ited Church cooperation and growing 
understanding. 

“On the other hand, a frank recogni- 
tion of the real differences between the 
Churches, especially in the crucial areas 
of Church and State relationships, is 
important. The discussion of these differ- 
ences in the forum of American public 
affairs ought to be conducted on a level 
of mutual respect rather than on the 
level (as is so often the case) of suspi- 
cion, distortion, resentment, and _ fear, 
For example, both sides tend to judge 
themselves in accordance with their best 
ideals and to judge the other side on the 
basis of their worst manifestations. 

“Roman Catholics could contribute 
to better understanding if they would 
cease: (1) implying that their Chureh 
is the only safe bulwark against Comme 
nism; (2) seeking to exert public inflv- 
ence by hidden pressures and threats of 
censorship; (3) ignoring Protestant ec 
clesiastical leaders while cultivating their 
influential laymen; and (4) forbidding 
normal and natural theological and other 
conversations between Roman Catholic 
and Protestants. 

“Protestants will make 
contribution when they cease: (1) 
charging that the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States is simply 3 
totalitarian fascist conspiracy; (2) failing 
to make distinctions between Roman 
Catholicism at its best and at its worst; 
(3) behaving in thase areas where they 
are a strong majority as if Roman Cathe 
lic rights were nonexistent; and (4) act 
ing as if they had solved all the problems 
of Church and State relationships and 
that the traditions of Protestant Amer 
canism were sacrosanct.” 
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For Human Problems: 
Tavern or Church? 


The neighborhood taproom, says the 
Reverend Jack Kelly of the United 
Church of Christ, provides “acceptance 
for the lonely, the afraid, the confused, 
and the sick, something that the church, 
too often, does not provide.” 

In the recent Town and Country Con- 
vocation of the United Church of Christ 
in Oberlin, Ohio, Mr. Kelly said, “When 
the church fails in providing Christian 
love to the unlovely and the unlovable, 
there is very little it can say to the tav- 
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ong ern.” 

Supporting this view, the Reverend 
Shirley E. Green added the thought that 
the tavern “can take a man out of the 
captivity of intolerable life for a while. 
If the church could perform this mission, Miss Alice Cruz says good-by to her parents before enplaning for 3,000-mile flight 
a person would have a redemptive expe- from Manila to Teheran, Iran. Eighteenth Filipino commissioned for overseas missionary 
rience that would last far longer than his __ service by the United Church of Christ in the Philippines, Miss Cruz will be one of three 
hangover, and he could go back to his _ Filipino teachers at Community School, Teheran. The Philippines Church has also two 
community, renewed and able to cope mission personnel in Tabriz, Iran, four in Thailand, three in Indonesia, one in Korea, 
with life around him.” one in Ethiopia, and four in the United States. 
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Status Unsought 





Status seeking ranks as the chief end of modern man. All that man has he will give 
for status. Without status any institution rates as nothing. 










But to a chosen few status comes unsought. By their very nature and devotedness, 
men and companies acquire an enviable and unshakeable position in the esteem 
of their fellowmen. 







The P.M.F. enjoys that favorable position. As it begins its Third Century of devoted 
service, it looks backward proudly but surveys the future with keen anticipation. 






Protestant Ministers have conferred high status on the Fund. As it seeks only to 
serve, the Fund receives unsought status. Find out why by writing to 








PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
The Alison Building, Dept. PL 






Le 16 BRANCHES—COAST TO COAST Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

iy TEXAS TO ONTARIO 1 should like to know more about the Fund, — | 
: as you start toward hird ce es 
- PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND antm  oE 





Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, PRESIDENT 


An interdenominational Fellowship 
providing all kinds. of life insurance 
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@ A PRESBYTERIAN LIFE SEQUEL 


After three years’ 


temporary haven 
in Holland. 
seven Dutch Indonesian 


ref ugees are now 


The Brinks 
of 
Basking 
Ridge 


by Mary ANN GEHRES 


ae 


On chapel steps of refugees’ sponsoring church, the Bask- 
ing Ridge, N.J., Presbyterian, minister William H. Felmeth 
coaxes a smile from eight-month-old Leo Brink, in his moth- 
er's arms. Danker Brink holds Robert, who is almost two. 
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“All of them were strangers, but it seemed just like our 
own family waiting there at the airport.” 

This is Mrs. Danker Brink’s recollection of the emotion. 
filled moment on October 22, when she and her husband first 
glimpsed the welcoming committee from the Presbyterian 
Church of Basking Ridge, New Jersey, who were waiting for 
the seven Brinks at Idlewild Airport, The weary newcomers, 
Dutch refugees from Indonesia, had just flown in from the 
Netherlands, their interim haven. 

All through the Brinks’ first days in America, their rela- 
tionship with the members of their sponsoring congregation 
has been one of reciprocal affection. After the Idlewild 
meeting, the family was whisked in a car-and-station-wagon 
caravan to historic Basking Ridge in the rolling country of 
northern New Jersey. First came a stop at the church, where 
the ministers, William H. Felmeth and Gerald S. Mills, led 
a brief service of thanksgiving. 

Then the newcomers were driven to their new home, a 
ten-room brown-shingled house on the outskirts of town. A 
short tour of the dwelling soon revealed the dimensions of 
the church’s hospitality: all the rooms were attractively 
furnished; a wardrobe for each member of the family was 
hanging in the closets; stored in the kitchen was a $400 sup- 
ply of food, the outcome of a pantry shower held the pre- 
vious week end. 

A fire was burning in the fireplace, dolls were on nine- 
year-old Heidi’s bed, toys in the four boys’ rooms, and a 
Bible on the living-room table. In the dining room was a 
chicken dinner prepared by a group of churchwomen-it 
was only the third time in two years that the Dutch Indo- 
nesians had had a taste of their favorite food. The Brinks 
also learned that a letter sent to the congregation had 
brought in $1,500 which would be used for their $150-per- 
month rent, life insurance, and other expenses until the 
father was settled in a job. 

After exploring the new home with the family, Mr. Fel- 
meth explained that everything except the house was the 
congregation’s gift to the newcomers. 

“Ours to use,” echoed Mr. Brink. 

“Yours to keep,” Mr. Felmeth explained. 

“I understand what you say, yet I do not really under- 
stand,” replied the perplexed newcomer. 

It was not easy for Danker Brink, a member of the Re 
formed Church in the Netherlands, to comprehend how the 
Christian concern of complete strangers in a distant land 
could encompass his family, buffeted by misfortune for three 
years. Nor was it easy for a self-sufficient breadwinner, who 
had been on his own since his middle teens, to accept 30 
much. But after Mr. Mills had told the elder Brinks what the 
opportunity of sharing had meant to the Basking Ridge 
Presbyterians, the couple was even more determined to jus- 
tify the congregation's faith in their family by making a go 
of it in America. 

A native of the Netherlands, Danker Brink went to Indo- 
nesia in 1946 during a tour of duty with the fleet air arm 
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Mrs. George C. Fallon is already vir- 
tually a grandmother to Robert and the 
other Brink youngsters. She headed dea- 
cons’ committee that readied the home. 


Story sessions before a crackling fire 
remind the Danker Brinks of holidays 
spent in Indonesian mountains with older 
children: Bouke, 11; Heidi, 9; Dicky, 6. 


Pastor’s daughter Debbie Felmeth and 
Heidi Brink, who speaks only Dutch, find 
that they don’t need a common language 
to play with one of Heidi’s new dolls. 


Visiting Martha Felmeth persuades Dicky Brink to take an 
out-of-doors tricycle spin. After being cooped up in one 
room in Holland, the young Brinks delight in tearing through 
five downstairs rooms of their new home (background). 
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of the British Navy. After his marriage 
to Leonie Seeman in 1947, he decided to 
re-enter civilian life in Java, which then 
offered many career opportunities for 
Europeans with technical training. In 
Java and later in Borneo, where he 
worked as the supervisor of several diesel 
power plants, the industrious Hollander 
was able to provide a comfortable living 
for his expanding family. But by late 
1956 almost all of his Dutch co-workers 
and friends were removed from their 
jobs and forced out of the newly inde- 
pendent country by the government. 

The Brinks saw the handwriting on 
the wall. After a harrowing experience 
in which one of their three youngsters 
was kidnaped by terrorists and rescued 
by the police, the Brinks embarked on a 
month-long voyage to the Netherlands. 
The Indonesian government permitted 
them to take along only their clothing 
and the equivalent of $50 in cash and 
jewelry. 

In January, 1957, the family arrived in 
the Netherlands, where Leonie’s parents 
had already found sanctuary and Dan- 
ker’s parents made their home. With 
thousands of expellees from Indonesia 


streaming into already overpopulated 
Holland, it was well nigh impossible for 
a newcomer to find a well-paying job 
and adequate housing. Amid periods of 
unemployment, Mr. Brink worked as a 
draftsman, and his family struggled 
along meagerly in government housing 
for refugees. Early this year, after he had 
been out of work for several weeks, he 
registered his family with the World 
Council of Churches for immigration to 
the United States through Church World 
Service. 

On March 24, Miss Margaret Gilles- 
pie, executive secretary of the Presby- 
terian Resettlement Services Committee, 
went to Driebergen, near Utrecht, to 
visit the Brinks in their current home, 
a narrow room divided in two. The 
fourth child, Robert, was fifteen months 
old, and Leonie was expecting another 
infant in April. After a talk with Mr. and 
Mrs. Brink, who speak excellent English, 
Miss Gillespie was convinced of the fam- 
ily’s splendid potentialities for resettle- 
ment. 

On her flight back to New York, Miss 
Gillespie wrote an article about the 
Brinks and two other Dutch Indonesian 
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Gathered around their dining-room table in New Jersey, the Brinks retain their 
tradition of thanking God both before and after meals. Mr. and Mrs. Brink, lifelong 
members of the Dutch Reformed Church, plan to join the Basking Ridge congregation. 
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families, which appeared in the May] 
issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 

In New Jersey, the Basking Ridg 
Presbyterians read the article, and th 
church's board of deacons voted to spon. 
sor a Dutch Indonesian family. “By ; 
fortunate happenstance, the Brinks wer 
assigned to us,” Mr. Felmeth recalls, Vj, 
the PresBYTERIAN LiFe story and over. 
seas correspondence, the Brinks and th 
congregation began their friendship, Ty 
expedite the family’s resettlement, th 
board of deacons set up special commit. 
tees on finance, welfare, and employ. 
ment, of which H. Gordon Faulkner 
Mrs. George J. Fallon, and Richard N 
Hancock were the respective chairmen 

In less than a week the newcomers 
were at home in Basking Ridge, but th 
deacons have not slackened their inter. 
est. Job interviews were arranged fr 
Danker Brink, who is now working fa 
Union Carbide Plastics Company in New 
Jersey. Dutch-speaking congregation 
members serve as liaison with the publi 
school for Bouke, Heidi, and Dicky, wha 
as yet have not learned English. Variow 
Presbyterians drop in at the brows 
shingled house for a cup of coffee anda 
informal chat; tactful inquiries are # 
ways made to ascertain if the Brink 
need anything. The family is planning 
join its sponsoring church. “In Holland, 
Leonie explains, “our dominie told us, is 
America you are Presbyterians.’ ” 

Says Danker Brink, who is fully awar 
of the task of supporting a family ¢ 
seven in a substantial suburb like Base 
ing Ridge, “My heart is too full to let m 
say any more than ‘thank you’ to tk 
church people, I only pray that some da 
I will have a chance to do something fa 
them.” In their turn, the Basking Ridg 
Presbyterians, who had previously spor 
sored two young male refugees, are # 
ready talking of future sponsorships. 

The other two Dutch Indonesian fam 
ilies mentioned by Miss Gillespie have 
also been resettled as a result of her # 
ticle: the Charles Hayes by St. Andrew! 
Presbyterian Church in Pleasant Hil 
California; and the Bertrand Bergmas 
by the Rose City Park Presbyteria 
Church in Portland, Oregon. 

As of the beginning of November, ]# 
Dutch Indonesian families and indivié- 
uals have been sponsored by the Presby 
terian Resettlement Committee. I 
addition, 250 more Dutch Indonesia 


groups are waiting for Presbyteria 


sponsors, preferably in the warmer ares 
that do not contrast too sharply with tl 
tropical climate of Indonesia, 
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An Apostle, Two Bishops, 


and the Communists 

In his Epistle to the Romans, the 
apostle Paul wrote: “Let every person 
be subject to the governing authorities. 
For there is no authority except from 
God, and those that exist have been in- 
stituted by God. Therefore he who re- 
sists the authorities resists what God has 
appointed.” 

This passage did not prevent the early 
Christians from resisting the power of 
the Roman Empire when conscience de- 
manded it. Nevertheless, it was often 
invoked during the 1930’s to buttress 
Christian acquiescence under Hitler and 
other dictators. Today Paul’s statement 
quiets the misgivings of many a Chris- 
tian in Communist countries. 


s% 


Bishop Otto Dibelius preaches in East 


Berlin in defiance of Communist ruling. | 


But this fall Bishop Otto Dibelius, 
head of the Evangelical Church of Ger- 
many, collided head-on with the attitude 
of pious acceptance of whatever govern- 
ment one happens to live under. The to- 
talitarian state, he wrote, has no right to 
be counted among “the powers that be” 
sanctioned by the Bible. In a modern 
police state “there is no right in the 
Christian sense of the word... . Paul's 
words are set aside.” 

A traffic sign in East Germany, he 
wrote, does not deserve the same respect 
as one in the free world. He would heed 
a speed limit in the West Zone, he said, 
because it had been set by divinely es- 
tablished authority; he would feel no 
such obligation in the Communist zone. 
A slow-down sign on an East German 
highway has “no binding force for me 
because I cannot consider it legitimate. 

“On meeting such a sign,” he wrote, 
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Prize-winning cook finds 
easy new way to make 


Christmas Coffeecake 


“You'll Jove this easy new way to bake!” says 
Mrs. David Hanna of Coffeyville, Kansas, 
prize winner at last year’s Inter-State Fair. 
‘You just add Fleischmann’s Yeast 
to Bisquick® for quick homemade 
treats that used to take hours. 

“It’s yeast, of course, that gives that 
real old-fashioned flavor. And Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast is the fastest and liveliest 
there is. Keeps for months, too!” 


ee en ee ee ee ee en ee 
CHRISTMAS COFFEECAKE 


1 package Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast 
Y cup warm, not hot, water (105 to 115° F.) 
1 egg 

1 tablespoon sugar - 

214 cups Bisquick 


Dissolve Fleischmann’s yeast in warm water. 
Add egg, sugar, and Bisquick. Beat vigor- 
ously. Turn onto dusted surface. Knead 20 
times. Roll into rectangle, 16 x 9 inches. 
Spread with Margarine. Sprinkle with sugar, 
fruit, and Diamond walnuts. Roll up begin- 
ning at wide side. Seal by pinching dough 
together. Place sealed side down on greased 
baking sheet. Pinch ends together making a 
ring. Make cuts 4% of way through ring at 
1-inch intervals. Turn each section on its 


about 1 hour. 











Worried about High Taxes and Reduced Income? 


This TAX-FREE LIFE INCOME 
PLAN Can Help You! 


By giving your appreciated stock or other prop- 


e 


rty to the Foundation for this plan, you can: 
Eliminate Capital Gains Tax 
Receive Tax-Free Income 
(for one or two lives) 
Save Inheritance and Estate Taxes 
Gain Income Tax Deduction 
up to Allowable 30% 


Increase Your Spendable Income 


In addition, you have the great 
satisfaction of advancing 
the cause of Christ through 


a 


fund established in 


your name with 
the Foundation. 


S 


end for booklet P67 


UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN 
FOUNDATION 


4 


75 Riverside Drive™ 


New York 27, N. Y. 
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2 tablespoons soft Blue Bonnet 
Margarine or butter 

2 tablespoons brown sugar 

¥4 cup chopped candied fruit 

4 cup chopped Diamond walnuts 


side. Cover. Let rise in warm place (85° F.) 


Bake in moderate oven 


(375° F.) 15 to 20 min. Ice with confec- 
tioners’ sugar icing. Decorate with candied 
cherries and walnut halves. 


FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST- ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INC. 
Re ee ee ee eS SS ES ee 








BULLETIN 


BOARD 


Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches, 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, and 
ate of books for Presbyterian readers. 
ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 





Help Wanted. Two positions open on the 
staff of the International Office in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, of a world-wide welfare 
missionary organization. First, a general 
assistant to the Director. To the qualified 
person such a position could develop into 
an opportunity of world-wide service to 
cover 28,000 children in 38 countries. It 
would require a very high type person of 
executive ability, writing skill and a will- 
ingness to utilize to the utmost every tal- 
ent a man possessed. Second, a writer of 
feeling with a love for children and a 
sincere desire to help them. Please write 
te Christian Children’s Fund, Box 511, 
Richmond, Virginia. 





“The Presbyterian Valley,” edited by Wil- 
liam Wilson McKinney, is the ideal Christ- 
mas gift for your Presbyterian friend. It 
relates the thrilling narrative in 640 pages 
of the growth and prestige of the Presby- 
terian Church in the greatest center of 
Presbyterian influence. See Presbyterian 
Life August 15, 1959 for review. Purchase 
from your nearest Presbyterian book 
store, $3.95. 





“What is a Presbyterian?” Many churches 
have found John Sutherland Bonnell’s 
booklet to be extremely helpful in in- 
structing old and new members. Cost: ten 
cents each or one dollar a dozen for orders 
over five dozen. Order from the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Seven West 
Fifty-fifth Street, New York 19. 
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If TABLE LINE 
Kitchen committees, so- 

cial groups, attention! 

Factory prices & discounts to Churches, 


Clubs, etc. Monroe all-new 
Banquet Tables, with 


Schools, 
FOLD-KING 
exclusive mew automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, easy seating. 
BIG NEW 1960 CATALOG FREE 
Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and 
chair trucks, platform-risers, portable partitions, 








bulletin boards. Sind year. WRITE 
THE MONROE CO., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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“on an autobahn of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, one is apt to see a Soviet 
car go by at top speed. .. . They may go 
at top speed, and I may not, because I 
am not an official of the party.” 

He concluded that it is “blasphemy to 
regard the rulers of a totalitarian state 
as powers” in the Biblical sense. 

Many German churchmen disagreed 
with Bishop Dibelius, including the 
board of managers of his own church, 
who wrote, “The obedience required of 
us by Holy Writ in respect to govern- 
mental authority applies also to the gov- 
ernments presently existing today.” 

Bishop Hanns Lilje, head of the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Germany, said that “even totalitarian 
states still are based on such tasks of pre- 
serving men’s lives as providing food and 


| Bishop Hanns Lilje said Communist rule 
is “irreconcilable” with Christianity, 
but still must be obeyed by Christians. 


highway safety. ...Christians must re- 
gard as a supreme authority even a state 
which does not possess the charter of 
Western democracy.” Bishop Lilje ad- 
mitted, however, that “this is no simple 
problem for Christians confronted with 
a state which is irreconcilable with the 
principles of the Christian faith, but 
which is still a supreme authority.” 

The Communist press of East Ger- 
many had the next word, denouncing 
what it called Dibelius’ “blind hatred 
against Germany’s first peaceful state.” 
The Bishop, said one paper, “has now 
destroyed his relations with the German 
Democratic Republic.” 

The East German authorities then 
took official action, barring Dibelius from 
preaching in the Soviet sector. This 
would put an end to Bishop Dibelius’ 
regular monthly appearances in the pul- 
pit of St. Mary’s Church in East Berlin. 








But when the day for the November 
sermon came, the Bishop drove as usual 
past the guards at Brandenburg Gate 
and appeared as scheduled at St. Mary's 
Church, The 2,000-capacity sanctuary 
was filled with worshipers waiting to 
hear the forbidden sermon. 

Dibelius preached on the text, 
“Blessed are those who hunger and thirst 
for righteousness,” and gave thanks for 
the Protestant heritage of “uncompro- 
mising spiritual freedom and firmness in 
faith.” 

After the service the only police in 
evidence were two officers directing 
traffic outside the church. They made no 
attempt to interfere with Dibelius. 

Having provided a personal demon- 
stration of his thesis that Christians need 
not obey “the powers that be” when they 
are Communists, the Bishop drove back 
to West Berlin. 





Steel Strike Victims 
Find Work 


Presbyterians in Lorain, Ohio, idled as 
a direct or indirect result of the steel 
strike, were offered temporary jobs at 
two dollars an hour by their church. 

A program operated since 1952 by the 
board of deacons of Lorain’s First Pres- 
byterian Church maintains a fund for 
the aid of church members with tem- 
porary money problems. The dollars, 
however, are neither given nor loaned. 
Instead, members in fiscal difficulties are 
employed by the church to do mainte- 
nance work—carpentry, painting, land- 
scaping, interior decorating, or any 
other of the many odd jobs involved in 
keeping a church property in trim. The 
church members are paid for performing 
useful work; the church gets value re- 
ceived. 

The Reverend Philip T. Thorne, pas- 
tor (now moving to First Presbyterian 
Church, Hubbard, Ohio), explains the 
program: “As funds are exhausted, spe- 
cial offerings are held to replenish them. 
The program is of great benefit, since the 
cost of needed repairs is reduced, and 
the benefit to our members is obvious.” 

During the recent steel strike emer 
gency, expenditures by the church in the 
deacons’ program and mM related work 
projects in the homes of church mem- 
bers have totaled more than $18,000. 
“So far none of our members has had to 
accept public relief,” says Mr, Thorne, 
“or has lost a home, a car, or other pos- 
sessions.” 
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Physics and Chemistry 
On Television 


Continental Classroom consists of two 
coast-to-coast TV courses for college 
credit: “Modern Chemistry” and 
“Atomic Age Physics.” The courses are 
telecast over 158 stations of the NBC 
network five days a week, 6:00 to 7:00 
aM., local time. More than 320 colleges 
and universities are participating. 

President Harvey M. Rice of Macal- 
ester College, St. Paul, Minnesota, one 
of several Presbyterian-related colleges 
offering credit for the courses, says of 
Continental Classroom: “It is the belief 
of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education [of which he is 
a former president] that the courses will 
help improve the quality of science 


Dr. John F. Baxter teaches chemistry 
on coast-to-coast college credit course. 


teaching in the high’schools, and thereby 
deepen and broaden the educational op- 
portunities of secondary school young- 
sters.” 

Teacher of the “Modern Chemistry” 
course is Dr. John F. Baxter, on leave 
from the University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, where he is head of the general 
chemistry division. Guest lecturers—in- 
cluding Nobel Prize winners—appear 
from time to time. 

In introducing the “Modern Chemis- 
try” course, Dr, Baxter told his audience 
of approximately 500,000 viewers that 
they should not expect “flames, smoke, 
showers of sparks, bangs, pops, smells, 
explosions, and black magic. Chemistry,” 
Dr. Baxter told his audience, “differs 
strikingly from other sciences in that it 
deals almost entirely with intangibles; 
with atoms and molecules and ions— 
imaginary, invisible particles.” 
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Russian Atheism: 
Still Trying 

Forty-two years after the Revolution, 
the Communists in Russia are still toiling 
diligently to supplant Christianity with 
atheism. The latest attempt is a new 
magazine entitled Science and Religion, 
in which the former is represented as 
having demolished the latter. 

And in a new novel, The Miraculous 
Icon, a key character offers his recipe for 
converting stubborn Christians to athe- 
ism: “First, a piece of meat in the soup, 
good clothes for winter, then—radio, 
electricity, books. movies. Against this, 
Mister God can’t hold out long.” 

Along the same line, officials in Len- 
ingrad tried to imitate the solemnity and 
glamour of a church wedding in a secu- 
lar ceremony. At a “wedding palace”—a 
transformed nobleman’s home—a deputy 
mayor, sitting under a bust of Lenin, 
performed nine marriages to the strains 
of Tchaikovsky plaved over a public-ad- 
dress system. The official gave rings to 
the newlyweds and presented them with 
wedding certificates. 

The “wedding palace” was opened to 
mark the forty-second anniversary of the 
Revolution. It is part of an effort to make 
civil marriages “more beautiful” than 
traditional weddings and to replace “re- 
ligious and bourgeois habits.” 


America’s Survival: 


A Pessimistic View 

In Washington, Presbyterian layman 
George F. Kennan, former Ambassador 
to Russia, said recently: “A country in 
the state this country [the United States] 
is in today, with no highly developed 
sense of national purpose, with the over- 
whelming accent of life on personal com- 
fort and amusement, with a dearth of 
public services and a surfeit of privately 
sold gadgetry, with a chaotic transpor- 
tation system, with its great urban areas 
being gradually disintegrated by the 
headlong switch to motor transportation, 
with an educational system where qual- 
ity has been extensively sacrificed to 
quantity, and with insufficient social dis- 
cipline even to keep its major industries 
functioning without grievous interrup- 
tions—if you ask me whether such a 


‘country has, over the long run, good 


chances of competing with a purposeful, 
serious, and disciplined society such as 
that of the Soviet Union, I must say that 
the answer is “No.’” 
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to those protected 
with 


PRESBYTERIAN 


Auultied 


It’s wonderful not to be bothered by 
financial worries as you grow older. 

With money invested in Presby- 
terian Annuities, you can be certain 
of receiving regular income checks 
the rest of your life. The payments 
never shrink, and they are guaran- 
teed by the integrity of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. 

Then, too, you will experience the 
extra dividends of happiness and 
satisfaction, knowing that after your 
lifetime, the remainder of your an- 
nuity principal will go toward the 
work of the Church. 

If you wish, you can make a gift 
of a Presbyterian Annuity to a friend 
or loved one as a token of your es- 
teem. It makes a lasting Christmas 
present and all future checks will 
arrive at Christmas time for the rest 
of the Annuitant’s life, 

ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 
Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 

Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


> pon fees—no medical examination—ne age 
mit. 

Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIE 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y 


1 am interested in Presbyterian Annvities. Please 
tell me what percent income | would receive, my 
date of birth being 


At present | am most interested in 
(C Beard of National Missions 
O €& and Relati 
(0 Board of Christian Education 
( United Presbyterian Foundation 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 





Name 
Address..... 
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Of People and Places 


As a bench (left), ingenious device serves juniors of church school; 


as a crib (right), same unit accommodates babies, 


SPACE PROBLEM SOLVED 


Space for a nursery was a pressing 
First Presbyterian Churc!: 


California (the Rev. S. J. 


A solution was 


need in the 
of Whittier, 
Russell Ensign, pastor). 


found by the “Caravel” Mariners, a 
group of young married couples who 
contribute most of the clients for the 
nursery facilities 

The church has two morning services 
on Sunday, one from 9:30 to 10:30 a.at., 
the other 10:50 Ant. 
Space for nursery use was available onl 


late 


from until noon. 


during the service, because the 


early 
rooms for 


church school, much larger at the 
service, used all available 
classes. 

Since children one-and-one-half to 
two years old could be cared for 
play area, the knot in the problem was 
cribs for the babies, and a place to put 
At a meeting of the 


for convertible 


Mma 


them. Caravels an 


idea bench-cribs was 


conceived and sketches made. A small 
pilot model was constructed. 
Ten couples worked occasional eve- 


nings, milling, assembling, and finishing 


three benches which seat thirty young 
sters in one of the classes during the’ 
early morning service, Later, as cribs, the 
benches provide snug refuge for as many 
as nine babies while parents are attend 


ing the worship service. The changeover} 


from bench to crib is effected easily. 

Other churches that may be facing 
similar nursery space problem may ob 
tain drawings of the bench-cribs from 
the Caravels of First Presbyterian 
Church, El Rancho at Broadway, Whit 
tier, California. 





SERVICE RECORDS OF NOTE 

The first record of 
held by Mrs. Abbie 
has been playing the organ in the Pres- 
New Jer- 


years. She 


its kind may be 
Fox Hopler, who 
byterian Church of Flanders, 


sey, for over seventy-four 
assistant at eleven years of 


at eighty-five, 


started as an 
age, and now, is stil] at 
her post. In addition, she has served the 
as a trustee, an elder, and 


church as a 


member of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety. 

@ This month marks the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Mr. George W. Bricker’s service 
as an officer of the Union Church of Bay 
Ridge, Brooklyn, New York (the Rev- 
erend George C. Bonnell, pastor). His 


record includes service as Sunday school 
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superintendent, secretary of the Board 
of Trustees, and, since 1926, treasurer of 
Arrangements were made 
Bricker’s name in- 
walls of the Hall 
Laymen in The Interchurch Cen- 
ter, New York. Mr. Bricker received a 
congratulatory letter on this 

from Mr. Charles E. Wilson, 


United States Secretary of Defense. 


the church. 
recently to have Mr. 
scribed in the marble 


of the 


occasion 
former 


1960 SEMINAR-VACATIONS 
ANNOUNCED 

Plans for two traveling seminars have 
recently been completed by the Board 
of National Missions. Each group will be 
limited to thirty-six adults. 


The first, the Northwest Seminar, will 


begin on July 2 in Boise, Idaho, and wil 
end there on July 13. Members will see 
church work in Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington. 

The Rocky Mountain Seminat 
will start in Billings, Montana, on Jul 
16, and end in Salt Lake City, Utah, on 
July 27. This tour will observe many 
types of frontier church work, and wil 
include stopovers at five national parks 

The cost of each seminar is $175. This 
covers air-conditioned: bus travel, sleep 
ing accommodations, and meals. 

[Further information is available from 
the Board of National Missions, Division 
of Missionary Support, United Presbyte 
rian Church U.S.A., 11th floor, 475 Riv 
erside Drive, New York 27, N.Y.] 
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the Record 


HURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 

925th. First, Cranbury, N.J. (the 

ev, Roger A. Kvam, pastor). 

150th. First, Cohocton, N.Y. (the 

ev, Charles S, Owen, pastor). 

100th. Mendocino, Calif. (the Rev. 

_ Bryce Sidebotham, pastor). 

First, Fort Scott, Kans. (the Rev. Gor- 
Jon I. Zimmerman, pastor). 

First, Galesville, Wis. (the Rev. Rich- 
urd E, Hill, pastor). 

80th. Magnolia, Riverside, Calif. (the 

. Leonard J. Osbrink, pastor). 

75th. Tustin, Calif. (the Rev. Karl 
Christ, pastor). 

First, Bottineau, N. Dak. (the Rev. 
W. Ray Radliff, pastor). 

50th. St. Mark’s, Lomita, Calif. (the 
Rev. Eldon Durham, pastor). 

40th. Parkside, Madison, Wis. (the 
Rev. J. Laing Burns, Jr., pastor). The 
first of three units of a newly located 
church plant is now being built. 


DEDICATIONS: 

Westminster, Belleville, Ill. (the Rev. 
Richard A, Risser, pastor), of a Parish 
House. 

Salem Center, Hudson, Ind. (the 
Rev. Thomas E. Heinlein, pastor), of an 
education unit and a basement with 
classrooms and fellowship area. 

First, Caney, Kans. (the Rev. J. Rus- 
sell Skorburg, pastor), of a new manse. 

Westminster, Bay City, Mich. (the 
Rev. Donald F, Lomas, pastor), of an 
education-fellowship hall building. 

Gilead, Carmel, N.Y. (the Rev. Don- 
ald Allen Hostetter, pastor), of an edu- 
cation unit and parking-recreation area. 

Presbyterian Home, Youngstown, 
Ohio, of an addition. 

Allensville, Pa. (the Rev. Jay F. 
Walters, pastor), of an education unit 
and the renovated sanctuary. 

Hasson Heights, Oil City, Pa. (the 
Rev. Louis Evert, pastor), of an educa- 
tion unit. Other parts of the church were 
extensively remodeled and repaired. 

Vienna, Va. (the Rev. Horace C. 
Lukens, pastor), of a new sanctuary and 
education wing. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

Community Presbyterian Church of 
the Sand Hills, Kendall Park, Franklin 
Park P.O., N.J. (Dr. Jarvis S. Morris, 
organizing pastor), with 117 charter 
members. 
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THE NEW ALASKA 


(Continued from page 10) 


to date, is slated for purchase of strate- 
gically located sites in Anchorage and 
Fairbanks. 

Paradoxically, few of the present con- 
gregations are expected to grow rapidly 
enough to qualify as_ self-sustaining 
churches any time soon, and a stipula- 
tion for the use of new church funds is 
that congregations will begin to pay 
back within three years. Of Alaska’s 
thirty-two churches, twenty-seven are 
now missionary parishes; two of the four 
in the fast-growing Anchorage area are 
mission-supported, The minister of the 
Spenard church in that city reports that 
only recently has his congregation begun 
to show signs of stabilizing. Before that, 
every time a good set of leaders was 
built up, servicemen’s rotation depleted 
the group. 

In the course of heated debate, Alaska 
churchmen point to the reportedly siz- 
able sums being put in by other denomi- 
nations “as an investment in the future” 
and urge Presbyterian demonstration of 
the same boldness that prevailed in Shel- 
don Jackson’s day. 

On the other side of the coin, Alaska 
churches have to take their place in line 
with the beleaguered many in the “South 
48” requiring funds for new church 
needs, Around Los Angeles, lots also sell 
for $35,000 and up. In the Chicago area 
alone, there is need for fifteen churches 
in the city and fifteen more in the met- 
ropolitan area in the next few years. 
The population of five million in urban 
Chicago compares with 230,000 in all 
of Alaska. To qualify for ready-money, 
expansion of the Church’s ministry in 
Alaska would have to be placed ahead 
of other known that have an 
equally valid claim on general mission 
funds. 

States Dr. J. Earl Jackman, secretary 
for work in Alaska, “For many years the 
Presbyterian Church led all denomina- 
tions in the scope and volume of its min- 
istry to Alaska. We have not kept up 
during these last ten years. 

“Three distinct needs lie at the door 
of the Church: (1) More itinerant work 
for homesteaders in areas of scattered 
population; (2) a stronger program with 
better building facilities in aided fields 
which give promise of growth; and (3) 
new projects in the suburbs of cities. The 
Church in Alaska is not yet strong enough 
to undertake these responsibilities alone. 
Support for these new needs must come 
from the Church at large.” 


needs 





| 1908 GRAND AVE. 


MINUTES 
that make 


the day 


Five minutes spent in daily devotions can be 
the most rewarding part of your day. 


In this short time, you and your family can 
find spiritual refreshment, guidance, and 
strength, and experience a closeness with 
God and with each other. 


The Upper Room provides material for your 
daily devotions. Each day it brings a fresh, 
inspiring message in Scripture, meditation, 
prayer and thought-for-the-day. 


Start the New Year right by planning to 
practice daily devotions. Join the world-wide 
host of Christian worshipers who lift their 
hearts each day through the use of The 
Upper Room. 
Order the January-February number 
now. Ten or more copies to one 
address, 7¢ per copy. Individual sub- 
scriptions (by mail) $1 a year, 3 


years for $2. Air mail edition for 
service men and youth, same price. 


Un 


Vs 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


37 Editions — 31 Languages 
NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 


31 





Coedueational 
Colleges 


BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Christian liberal arts approach to preparation 

for business, teaching, graduate and professional 

schools. Address inquiries: Buena Vista College, 
m Lake, towa. 





WwW , » Ce Founded 1819. 
CENTRE COLLEGE = paiy Sitredited 
Nationally-known Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
rass Region peperese campuses women and men 
ut most social nections and classes held jointly 
Write: 
of K 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian. coeducational, liber- 
al arts college of 700 students emphasizing high 
scholarship, low expenses. positive Christian srain- 
ing. Extensive student-help program. rite 

Gent Raiph Waldo Licyd, Box B, Maryville, Tenn. 


Men’s Colleges 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE , £22. x 
Offers A.B.; B.S. in Mathematics, Chemistry, Phot 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, 


combining arts and engineering. School otk 
national Affairs. Write: Director of Adm 











Academic excellence in a Christian 
orientation .. . Majors in 22 fields 


Fine facilities Box 10, Admissions Office. 
Centre Coll 

. Four-year teacher education pro- 

gram ... Air Force ROTC. . . Mem- 


. Danville, Ky. 
ber of Midwest Conference . . . Dis- 


tinguished faculty meets with small classes . . . Many 
opportunities for participation in student activities . . . 
Affiliated with United Presbyterian Church. 


Ww ~ | T E COE COLLEGE 


Cedor Rapids. 


Director of 


Admissions. lowa 


MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering. Music, 
Business Administration, Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education. 

Write Director of Admissions. New Concord. Ohio 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE ,; 


Presbyterian, four-year Meritt arts college Mise 
Fully accredited. Founded 18 550 students. Ofte, 
-B.: 3-2 and 4-2 enginecring plans. Army ROT 
Admission by College Boards. 
rite: Director of Admissions, Fulton, Missow), 











THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Co-Ed, 4 year liberal arts and pre-professional! cur- 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
n Arts. Science. Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
$400 vr. President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. 


Women’s 
Colleges 


A two-year cq. 
lege for woma, 
Ten miles from 
Boston in su 


urban Newton. Liberal arts. vocational and genen 
courses. Three-year nursing program leading » 
A.S. degree and R.N. Campus and recreational facij- 
ties are available for summer conferences. Write fe 
catalog. 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66, Massachusetts 











. al hy . , . . — 
Cc OL LEGE OF WOOSTER ‘Frss’y 
four year Liberal Arts, featuring In- 
for juniors and seniors. Excellent 

ning tor professions: engineering, iaw, medicine, 
ministry. music, science, teaching. Dept. PM... Direc- 
tor of Admissions, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


ational, 
nt Study 








DAVIS & ELKINS COLLEGE 


4-yr. Liberal Arts College. Granting B.A. and B S. de- 
grees. Fully accredited; co-ed; Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. and U.P.C.-U.S.A. Scholarships for dependent 
children of ministers and candidates for church vo- 
cations. Director of Admissions, Elkins, W. Va. 


IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful- 
ly accredited. Six degrees, through 
master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter- 


= collegiate athletics, 
TRINITY “America’s most mod- 
ypas 


ern university cam- 
pus.” 


Woodin Laurie, President 
University, San Antonio, 


James 


Trinity Texas 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 182] 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degres 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCius, 
Ph.D., President, St. Charlies. Missouri. 











PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 


i arts 


FLORIDA 


Coeducational 
Located on ) 
of Florida s Suncoast 

1958 by Synods of Flor 

and United. Educational excellence 
in a Christian environment in ficids 
of Humanities, History and Social 
Sciences, and Mathematics and the FLORIDA 
Natural Sciences. WRITE: Director 

Admissions, P. O. Box 387, St. y 

Petersburg 31. Fia. on 


SUNT 
PETERSBI es. F, 


| TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian College, established in 
1794. Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited. B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Whoiesome Christian atmos- 
phere. Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs. 
Raymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville, Tenn. 


- x Tf ar hl 
WILSON COLLEGE 

A. B. Liberal Arts and Sciences. High Standaré 
Presbyterian. Individualized programs. Career cow 
seling. Elementary, secondary teaching: pre-nursin 
pre-medical. Scholarships. 70-acre campus. Est. 1869 
Write: Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, Px 














GROVE 


Presbyterian 


. , . Pal hl 
CITY COLLEGE “sx c*- 
Accredited. Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Stresses the application of Christian principles to 
everyday life. Degrees in Arts, Sciences. Music 
Preparation for teaching. business, law. engineering 
ministry. medicine. President J. Stanley Marker. 





HANOVER COLLEGE 


Presbyterian. coeducational liberal arts college 
founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and smal! classes 
Superior classroom and residence facilities located 
on beautiful, modern campus _ Enrollment 800. 
Write Director of Admissi . + indiana. 








ILLINOIS COLLEGE — ,. snes. 
Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business 
Gentistry, engineering. law, medicine, ministry. so- 
Cia! service, teaching and many other professions 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write 
Minois College, Department A, Jacksonville, Hlinois 





THE UNIVERSITY OF 
DUBUQUE 
Cupertor. 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE AND 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


ouBUOUE 1OWA GaAY.oro OUCHMAN. PRES 


Coedueational 
Preparatory 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE?°222% 
1780. A Christian education wit 


ACADE MY emphasis on college preparatia. 


Grades 9-12. Coed. All students participate in wot 
program. Workships, gg ome av ailable Catalog? 
T. Henry Pres... 1 Tenn 














75 YEARS of Academic Excellence 


with a Christian Emphasis 
A friendly personal Liberal Arts College 
nm Minnesota’s Twin Cities 
Pre-profe«sional preparation 
for business, the peeruesene, 


mt 
duc ational— 
land of 10 000 lakes 
M. @ice, President 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 


ULSA Largest Presbyterian- 

affiliated university, 

7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

y fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 

Ww w l T Director of University of Tulsa 

Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 


— y “wn teal 
WEST NOTTINGHAM — P'gsb°tte 
Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Postgraduate. Inter 
sive preparation for college through Dual Subjet 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf. Competitiv 
scholarships. Camp & Summer School. Catal 
Cc. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Mt 








WAYNESBURG COLLEGE *933%°¢ 


Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences, e-med, pre e-law, pre-en- 
gineering. pre-ministerial. and others. ‘‘The Friendly 
College,” noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynesburg. Pa, 


Boys’ 
Preparatory 


BLAIR ACADEMY ,,...4, 50700 io Bae 
aA Presbyterian affiliatio 

Established 1848. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Catt 

ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports at! 

activities. Well-equipped campus in northweste 

New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Biairstown, Lo 


r™ — 











WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian, Ts co-ed, fully goavetited, 
Liberal Arts College of 1150 students. Degrees: B A.. 
B.S., B.S. and M.S. in Educ.., A., B.M. and BM. 
Educ. 60 miles North of Pittsburgh. Founded in so. 

Write: Director of A 








Camps 


NOTTINGHAM CAMPS 4/°3% 
friendship for boys & girls, 8-16. Separate a 
360 acres. Understanding leaders. All's rts: 
ing, riflery, golf, swimming. boatin fis ing 
matics. Sammer school. Midway Phila. a timers 
Norma Farniof, Box 1010, Colora, Marylast 
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Networ 


body is 


cent e 
honest: 
Wh« 


Decey 


HE QUIZ SCANDALS 
ARE ONLY A SYMPTOM 


Continued from page 20) 


sides, What Uncle Bill had to say is 
unny—at least it is funny coming from 
» western hero. 

“Honey, my Uncle Bill told me when 
1 was knee high to a woman, women 
vere made for MEN.” 

“Uncle Bill said to 
yorry about anybody but number one; 
‘em all but six, and save them 


me, son, don’t 


forget 
for pallbearers.” 

“Mister, my Uncle Bill used to say, 
ever give a sucker an even break.” 

The rating starts to go up; “the peo- 
ple” have discovered Loco, and Loco 
atches on. 

Everyone is happy. 
appy, the agency is happy, the pack- 
ager is happy, the network, the people, 
the star—everybody but a_ preacher 
somewhere out in Kansas. He writes a 
letter; the P.T.A. starts writing, and then 
a whole lot of other organizations. The 
or less con- 


The sponsor is 


program has become more ¢ 
troversial, but a little bit of controversy 
is good for the rating. The programs on 
Networks A and B are worried; every- 
body is quoting Uncle Bill, even the 
kids. 

This state of relative 
spite of the many violent protests com- 
ing from responsible organizations 
throughout the country, for basic 
reason. The program is a success. It is 
popular. can really 
“prove” something is wrong, the broad- 
caster can say in all honesty, “Look, 
we're only giving them what they want. 
It's the democratic way.” 

Let us imagine for a moment that 
there is a western “scandal” like the 
quiz scandal. Who would be responsi- 
ble? Not the networks; they were just 
selling time. Not the sponsor; he was 
just trying to get his message across; 
and certainly not the ad agency. That 
just leaves the packager, who can say 
with a lot of conviction that he was 
simply doing his job. After all, he had 
an obligation to the sponsor and the 
agency. They said to get the rating up 
and to “give them what they want,” 
and he did. All these parties to the pro- 
gram would run for cover just as they 
did when the quiz scandal broke. The 
only thing the people involved in put- 
ting on the quiz shows did was to ac- 
cent entertainment at the expense of 
honesty in order to get the ratings up. 

Who is really responsible? 


bliss exists, in 


one 


Unless somebody 
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When the state and the church were 
confronted by Christ, they both turned 
their backs and deferred the decision to 
“the people” for final judgment. The 
people freed Barabbas and sent Christ 
to his death. That was “giving the people 
what they want,” and it was the “demo- 
cratic” way of putting things to a popu- 
lar vote. Christ didn’t get a good rating 
then, as he very likely wouldn't today. 

Certainly we can learn several things 
If the networks are to be 
in the pub- 


from this. 
charged with “responsibility” 
lic interest, perhaps that responsibility 
should be better defined. If the networks 
are expected to protect the people from 
poor taste, from popularity as a criterion, 
from evil, from immorality, from irre- 
sponsible utterances, can these require- 
ments be made a part of the law under 
which the network operates? 

The networks have done 
job in many areas. They can be trusted 
to assume their responsibility if that re- 
sponsibility is made clearly and irrev- 
ocably theirs. What is needed is a law 
which makes the broadcaster and the 
broadcaster alone responsible for the 
program content of the programs we see 


a brilliant 


and hear. 

But beyond that, the particular 
individuals who make up “the people,” 
have a responsibility, too. When we are 
offended, we turn off the set, and once 
in a while we write and tell somebody 
about it, too. But what do we do when 
the networks do something fine? Did 
you see Our American Heritage featur- 
ing Thomas Jefferson? Did you write to 
the network and tell them how much 
you appreciated it? If you did not, don’t 
start shouting if the series is replaced by 
two more westerns. The network is just 
trying to give the people what they | 
want. Church people seem especially | 
prone to write letters protesting against 
moral 


we, 





something which offends their 
sense; rarely do they write to commend | 
a network for a courageous or unusual | 
presentation, “What the people want” 
is going to be partly determined by 
what the broadcasters hear from you and 
me. 

The criterion of “popularity,” like its 
fellow, “success,” is deeply entrenched 
in our society. It even, quite often, in- 
vades the church. It does not seem likely 
that it will be replaced in the near future 
by other, less glittering values. Yet some 
of us who are church people feel that 
honesty and integrity are infinitely to be 
preferred to a sudden fame or a soar- | 
ing sales-chart. If we think so, we must 
in the market 





let our voices be heard, 
place, in the countinghouse, everywhere. | 


EAT 


ANYTHING ! : 


ORA-FIX 


holds 
dentures ¢ 
fast— 

all day! 


Use Ora Denture Cleanser, too 


BETTER... by McKESSON 





FOLDING CHAIRS 


In Steel or Wood SST 
roLbiNe TABLES | 


E FOR CATA 
LOW 


\ J PREDINGTON & Co. 
SCRANTON 2, PA. 


/ 


VA 


DEPT. 54 











PHARMACIST, 

MEDICAL TECHNOLOGIST, 

NURSES, 

GENERAL PRACTITIONER: 

Openings in mission medical work. Board 
of National Missions, The United Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y. 








HOTEL GROSVENOR 
35 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Well known Assembly Place 
for Presbyterians 
Come and feel at home 
Air-conditioned rooms available 
Write for brochure, Dept. PL 

















American 


Catholics 


PROTESTANT and JEWISH VIEWS 
A frank discussion of Catholics in America 
by representative non-Catholics 
Robert McAfee Brown 
Martin E. Marty Arthur Cohen 
Rabbi Arthur Gilbert 
Dr. Allyn Robinson 
Stringfellow Barr 
Afterword by Gustave Weigel, S.J. 
“In this book all the significant 
issues are raised —in sincerity and 
in charity.”—Rr. Rev. James A. Pixe, 

Episcopal Bishop of California 


Order at your bookstore « $3.75 
Qs: EED « WARD 


64 University Place, N. Y. 3 


























L pegs was not invented by the 
devil. He undoubtedly takes delight 
in the medium, but he didn’t invent it. 
Some church people feel sure that he 
has taken it over, but others think that 
television can and must be used. In fact, 
the General Assembly of our Church in 
1950 sounded outright enthusiastic: “For 
the Church of the twentieth century not 
to make extensive use of both television 
and radio would be . . . unthinkable. 
. . . Broadcasting is the eighth wonder 
of the world.” 








You'll ENJOY 
YOUR TRIP 
IMMENSELY! 


yd ABROAD 


1. Spring Bible Lands Cruise— March 

2. Summer Bible Lands Cruise—June 

3. Europe and Scandinavia—July 

4. South America—July 
Daily lectures by tour leader. Fine Christian fellow- 
ship. Write today for FREE BULLETIN. Specify 
which tour. 

Address: DOr. Joseph P. Free 


WHEATON TOURS 


BOX 468, Dept.P129 © WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
Our 1960 Holy Land and European tours will include 

ammergau Passion Play. Tours to Yellowstone Park, 
Grand Canyon and Canadian Rockies. 


WHEATON 
TOURS 
EACH 
YEAR 








INVITATION 
to the Summer Festive Party 
with Robert and Lee Heinze. 
Dr. Heinze is General Manager 
| of Presbyterian Life. 
| Europe 1960. 
July 8 to August 13. 
Parade of Festive Events. 
| High Sacred Drama. 
| The Passion Play at Oberammergau, ete. 
Visit 8 countries. 


Request brochure and plan. 
Cultural Travel Center, 
Suburban Office: 

11-19 River Road 

Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
SWarthmore 6-1907. 














PEWS. PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 


When the Church first began using 
| free time offered by TV stations, it did 
the first thing that came into its head, 
namely, moved TV cameras into sanctu- 
aries and took pictures of worship serv- 
| ices. On rainy Sundays church members 
thus simply moved close to the TV and 
didn’t bother hunting up the galoshes. 
| Cartoonists had a delightful time poking 
fun at the clergy as professional actors 
| and at some camera-conscious members 
|of congregations. Critics within the 
Church became restless (not because of 
the cartoonists) and began to suggest 
that more evocative programing was pos- 
sible. They pointed out that the big 
viewing audience was not going to TV 
church for the same reasons it did not go 
to regular church. 


Thus began the modern era of the 
| specifically church-produced TV _pro- 
| gram. “Frontiers of Faith” (NBC, Sun- 
day, 5:30-6:00 p.m.), as soon as it 
picked up sufficient budget, began doing 
live drama (some of it original), film 
clips with a commentator, and, most of 
all, conversation. Using noted church- 
men and a variety of experts and noted 
personalities, these conversations have 
been widely stimulating. They have 
covered big subjects such as sickness and 
suffering (July 6, 1959), progress in in- 
tegration (June 23, 1958), and special 
subjects such as criticism of liturgical 
music (August 4, 1957), a discussion of 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer (July 14, 1958), 
and the tyranny of the teen-ager (June 
22, 1959). 

“Look Up and Live” (CBS, Sunday, 
10:00-10:30 a.m.) was launched in Jan- 
uary, 1954, as a frankly experimental 
attempt to reach youth outside the 
Church. It has dealt with modern music, 
modern theater, modern art, and modern 





SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 


Needed: A Few Truthful Words 


problems. “And All That Jazz” (Ju 
1959) and “The Sand Pile” (Augy 
1959), plus reruns of the best five pp 
grams in its five-year history (seen dy 
ing October, 1959), have made alway 
good and sometimes brilliant contrily 
tions to our understanding of the Chr 
tian faith and its relation to moder 
The content of some of these shows; 
as good as anything that can be seen, 
the TV screen. 


Local councils of churches have in th 
meantime been doing some experime 
ing on their own. Probably the most ¢ 
citing things being done on this fre 
—in terms of actual audience exciteme 
—are in Washington and San Francisq 
where professors lecture freely on th 
Christian faith. 

Professor Alexander Miller (Stanfog 
University) says, “The Church’s m 
concern and interest is Biblical theolog 
We can do a good job at this sort ¢ 
thing. And people are interested } 
cause Biblical theology is exciting stuf 

Mr. Miller has now entered his secon 
year of talking about Biblical thee 
to San Francisco viewers. And so 
Professor Edward Bauman (America 
University), who last year lectured t 
a Washington audience on “The Lit 
and Teachings of Jesus.” In both thee 
cities the size of the audience at timd 
doubled the most generous expectation 

No one is prepared at this point 
settle on any single kind of prograsl 
and say, “This is it. This is the sort @ 
program the Church should produce} 
But the history of church-produced tek} 
vision does indicate one thing pretty 
clearly: We talk very well in convers 
tions and in lectures. Furthermore, 0 
talk is interesting, stimulating, and ofte! 
highly controversial. Even when we @ 
no more than comment on a jazz quinte) 
the comment has interpretive power. 

This is our strong point, We may hat 
some good ideas about some dani 
plays, and we may also want to produt 
some experimental films. That is fie 
But we should always be making 
strong point stronger. In a medium thi 
makes the phony sales pitch, the twisted 
claim, that rigs its shows and tells som 
of the news some of the time, the Chure 
should be counted on for a few truthid 
words about what really is what. Th# 
we can and must do. 


PrespyTEeRIAN LI 
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Lin Yutang: The Long Way Back 


HRISTIANS who by birthright can lay 
C claim to the riches of Asian cultures 
frequently obtain priceless insights for 
the entire world-wide Church. Lin Yu- 
tang, a Chinese philosopher, is a case 


in point. 

Born in a Christian family at the turn 
of the century, he rejected his parents’ 
religion after adolescence, and has only 
recently found his way back to it—as a 
Presbyterian (see P.L., April 15). 

During the long interim, he dug deep 
into Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism, 
and Western philosophy. In From 
Pagan to Christian (World, $3.50), he 
explains why he turned away from the 
Christian faith (“Five-and-ten-cent the- 
ology prevented me from seeing Jesus”) 
and why he follows it anew (“Jesus’ 
teachings have that immediacy and clar- 
ity and simplicity which puts to shame 
all other efforts of men’s minds to know 
God”). The book is an outstanding crit- 
icsm of both Eastern and Western 
thought. More important, it is a sharp 
estimate of the Christian Church. 

By no means incidentally, Lin Yutang 
has just recently written a book for 
twelve-and-up readers: The Chinese 
Way of Life (World, $2.95). It deals 
with geography, traditions, language, 
and religions. One youthful reader in this 
reviewer's household found it altogether 


absorbing. 


“We live in a world without belief; a 
world of moral cynicism, of collapse of 
valid human ideals,” says Lin Yutang. 
This observation is also set forth by two 
social scientists, Pitirim A. Sorokin of 
Harvard University and Walter A, Lun- 
den of Iowa State College, in Power 
and Morality (Porter Sargent, $3.50). 

The authors declare that mankind, for 
its very survival, must find “new political 
institutions, values, and ideologies that 
can meet successfully the gigantic chal- 
lenge.” They believe that if atomic war 
can be avoided through complete dis- 
armament, men will be able to build an 
intelligent, moral world order. Their an- 
alysis of the reasons why today’s highly 
materialistic society is doomed contains 
many lightning flashes. The Christian 
will question parts of this book, but he 
will discover in it much that he can 
Strongly affirm. 


Readers of Arnold H. Lowe’s earlier 
books and his meditations in PresByTE- 
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RIAN Lire will welcome his latest vol- 
ume, Beliefs Have Consequences 
(Crowell, $3.00). In ‘direct, unhack- 
neyed prose that often has a poetic ring, 
Dr. Lowe, pastor of Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church in Minneapolis, probes 
deep into the anxieties and tensions fac- 
ing men and women today. His presenta- 
tion of the Christian answer to these 
problems is in unequivocal terms. 
Few missionaries have lived more 
dangerously than did Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell, physician, sailor, writer, and human- 
itarian, who in 1929 was knighted by 
his British sovereign for Christian serv- 
ice to fishermen in the North Sea and 
the people of Labrador, Wilfred Gren- 
fell: His Life and Work (Dodd, Mead, 
$4.00), by J. Lennox Kerr, is a detailed, 
objective account of the man’s adven- 
tures, trials, and accomplishments. 
How the early Christian attached re- 
ligious and spiritual meaning to all that 
he observed is the story of Signs and 
Symbols in Christian Art (Oxford, 
$7.50), by George Ferguson. This is a 
popular edition of an unusual book that 
came out in 1954 for $10.00, and is a real 
bargain. Completely unabridged, it is 
illustrated with Renaissance paintings 
from the Kress Collection: 96 pages in 
black and white, 16 in full color, in ad- 
dition to 250 drawings. Signs and Sym- 
bols would make a handsome gift. 
Christmas Customs Around the 
World (Westminster, $3.50), by Dr. 
Herbert Wernecke, a professor at Eden 


Theological Seminary, is a storehouse of 
facts about the origin of Christmas cus- 
toms and their observance in many 
lands. The book includes suggestions for 
a Christmas program, provides recipes 
for seasonal dishes, Teachers and par- 
ents will be able to make good use of 
it in helping children to appreciate the 
wide variety of cultures that make up 
Christendom. —BERNARD IKELER 


In 1836 missionary Henry H. Spal- 
ding, with Dr. Marcus Whitman, crossed 
the Rockies to bring Christianity to the 
Northwest Indians. Their success in driv- 
ing a wagon across South Pass in Wyo- 
ming did much to encourage the settle- 
ment of the Northwest. The story of 
Spalding’s teaching and preaching is told 
in his diary, published in full for the 
first time by Clifford M. Drury in The 
Diaries and Letters of Henry H. Spal- 
ding and Asa Bowen Smith Relating 
to the Nez Percé Mission, 1838- 
1842 (Arthur H. Clark Co., 1958, 
$12.50). 

Two years later than Spalding, Asa 
Smith came to Oregon, though he had 
hoped to go to the Hawaiian Islands. He 
was an idealist and a perfectionist who 
was easily discouraged and who wrote 
in his letters of his frustrations. 

Spalding, on the other hand, was an 
enthusiast whose eagerness to convert 
the Indians led him to exaggerate. His 
statements sometimes bordered on false- 
hood, How the two men reacted on each 
other and what was the outcome is re- 
vealed in this excellent book, The diaries 
and letters make interesting reading, es- 
pecially when interpreted by Dr. Drury’s 
expert notes.—CHARLES A, ANDERSON 


The diaries of early Oregon missionaries Henry H. Spalding (left) and Asa B. Smith 
are published for the first time in a book edited by Professor Clifford M. Drury. 
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CHRIST CAME 
TO SHOW US WHO GOD IS 


(Continued from page 13) 


rows.” A Pharisee at the street-corner gabbling through his 
daily prayers—“Do not be like them, for your Fatker knows 
what you need before you ask him.” The disciples try to 
brush off the children who flock round him—“Let the chil- 
dren come to me, and do not hinder them; for to such 
belongs the kingdom of God. ... whoever does not réceive 
the kingdom of God like a child shall not enter it.” 

Who is God? Does Jesus reply with the catechism: “God 
is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, unchangeable, in his being, wis- 
dom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth”? No; he 
says: “A certain rich man. . .”; “A certain man made a great 
supper...” He tells a story. And from the stories there rises 
a picture of God as we can know him, not an abstraction, 
and not an idol, but a living, caring God whom we can 
really know. 


Jesus’ name for God 


Nothing séems to have impressed the disciples more than 
Jesus’ favorite name for God. He called him Father. When 
Andrew heard this, he would be slightly puzzled. It was not 
unknown as a name for God in his day, but more usual was 
King and Lord. And it was not only that Jesus spoke in the 
most natural and intimate way of the “heavenly Father.” It 
was that he was living and acting as though this Father-Son 
relationship was as real and vivid as his contact with his rel- 
atives and friends. In fact, it seemed more real. The records 
show Jesus in much more intimate and confiding terms with 
his heavenly Father than with his earthly mother. “Did you 
not know that I must be in my Father's house?” “So it is not 
the will of my Father . . . that one of these little ones should 
perish”; “Father, I thank thee . . .”; “Father, I pray thee . . .”; 
“When you pray, say: Our Father . . .” 

Nothing quite like this had been seen on earth before. 
This was what Andrew was looking for, a contact with a 
God who cared, who loved with the intimate concern of a 
father for his child, a relationship with a God who could 
be spoken to, with a God who could be utterly trusted. This 
is what we are looking for, too, when we seek to know who 
God is. If he could only be like this! But . . . and we look at 
our world, and at ourselves; we ask how it is possible to be 
closely related to this invisible power, how to reconcile his 
care with the apparent indifference of the world to our 
hopes and fears, how we can believe in a God of love who 
lets his people suffer the most terrible pain and disaster. 

Andrew and the other disciples had exactly the same re- 
sponse we have. After these years of watching Jesus in 
action, and hearing him talk continually of the Father, one 
of them suddenly burst out: “Show us the Father, and we 
shall be satisfied.” 

This is exactly the demand made on a minister of Christ 
today. “Show me; let me see visible, tangible proof of this 
Father-God, and then I'll believe.” It is the challenge of the 
skeptic. It is the cry of the anguished. It is the silent protest 
of many a struggling Christian. “Show us the Father!” There 
is the yearning of all mankind in that demand. 

And the answer to the inquiring Philip? Not a formula of 
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words to prove that God exists, Q.E.D. The Father does ng 
force his way to us down the narrow channel of our hum 
minds. Not a rousing miracle that no sane man could fail» 
recognize. The Father does not bully our human wills }y 
demonstrations of his power. Just the quiet reminder thy 
we know who God is by how he acts, and a simple asserti 

of his most astounding act of all. Here in words of one gy 
lable is the most startling, enlightening, and satisfying stat. 
ment on who God is that has ever been heard on earth 
“Jesus said to him, ‘Have I been with you so long, and yg 
you do not know me, Philip? He who has seen me hy 
seen the Father; how can you say, ‘Show us the Father? 

Then Andrew discovered what we can discover: thy 
Jesus did not come only to tell about the Father, did ng 
come only to live as a Son of the Father. He was the Song 
whom the Father is for us perfectly revealed. The God wh 
showed himself in action through the history of men, th 
God who showed himself in action through his prophet 
and poets, had now disclosed himself intimately, personally 
finally, in a single human life. “He who has seen me hy 
seen the Father.” Another apostle, looking back to this event 
put it this way: “In many and varied ways God spoke of of 
to our fathers by the prophets, but in these last days he ha 
spoken to us by a Son... . He reflects the glory of God, and 
bears the very stamp of his nature.” 

Do you find that hard to believe? So did Andrew am 
Philip and the other apostles. Yet this was what dawneda 
them with the limpid clarity of a spring morning as the 
continued to company with Christ. Sometimes in a fi 
sometimes over a period of time, this knowledge comes, f 
in Christ, the Son, we know who the Father is. And with? 
revelation comes all that we need to know of God. 

So many approach those deep questions from the wra 
end. We ask for proof of God—“Show us the Father’; 
then we ask for proof of Christ’s divinity—“Show us th 
Son.” But this is not the way God comes to us, He come 
always and insistently along the live wire of human persor 
ality, comes in our experience of love, in the mystery 
friendship, in the joy of fulfillment, and in the suffering thé 
seems to make no sense. And all these tracks of God’s a 
proach lead us to the Figure of one who “spoke as neve 
man spoke,” who “went about doing good” and who died al 
a cross “the just for the unjust.” We have no prior pictur) 
of God into which we must attempt to insert what we com#] 
to believe about Christ. It is through Christ that we fi 
who God is, by the Son that we know the Father, Ask am] 
man or woman today to try to describe God, and you wij 
find that everything he or she says, about love and father 
hood and care, has come from Christ. 


The God disciosed by Christ 


To see Christ—to read his words, to read of his actions] 
to open our minds to his teaching, our hearts to his present 
our wills to his call; to soak ourselves in his way of thinking 
and his way of acting; to realize his living presence; to wor 
ship in his church; to know him im the sacraments of 
grace—to see him is to know who God is. And the God 
discloses is one who cares, cares infinitely for us all, wails 
patiently for us to respond to him, and seeks through every 
experience of joy and of sorrow to bring us closer to himsel 
The God he discloses is holiness and love, a God who wil 
never betray or forsake the love that is turned to him. Ther 
is no other God. 
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SHOP BY MAIL 


as for Christmas shopping. Order direct from the firms named, 


More 


and | se send check with your order. 


@ The General Foods Kitchens Cook- 
book can be used in any meal situation. 
How to cook for and serve fifty to one 
hundred people is only one of many top- 
ics. Illustrated with full-color photo- 
graphs and two-color drawings, it has 
water-resistant pages and a washable 
cover, $4.95 from Random House, Dept. 
K1-A, 136 West 52nd Street, New York 


@ This spectacular collection of gen- 
uine airmail stamps illustrates the ex- 


citing history of airmail from the 
balloons of 1859 to today’s jets. Includes 
“Flying Doctor” issue; Denmark’s 1906 
first flight; colorful triangle and diamond 
shapes; new issues. An introductory offer 
for 10¢, from H. E, Harris & Co., Dept. 
H-34, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


' 


> 


@ Warm and attractive moccasin 


slippers for ladies are made from calf- 


skin leather with sheepskin lining and 
collar. Wonderful for home and camp 
use, Available in brown, red, and beige; 
sizes 3 to 10 (whole sizes only); medium 
width. An excellent offer from a_re- 
nowned outfitter at $6.95. L. L. Bean, 
Inc., Dept. PL, Freeport, Maine. 





@ For just plain enjoyment, for cos- 
tume parties, or for sleeping, youngsters 
will really go for “Animal Jamas.” These 
sanforized, washable pajamas are color- 
fast, made of cotton flannel with snap 
back closures and safe-sole feet. Caps 
are detachable. Sizes 2, 4, and 6; $4.50 
each, two for $8.50. Lad ’N Lassie 
Shops, Inc., Forest Lake Shopping Cen- 
ter, Dept. PL, Columbia, S.C. 


@ Initial address labels make attrac- 
tive and unusual gifts, or add a distinc- 
tive touch to your own letters. Any Old 
English initial may be ordered with an 
address or any message up to twenty 
characters per line and up to four lines. 
Five hundred for $2 (via air, $2.14). 
Bolind, Inc., Dept. PL, Bolind Bldg., 
Montrose, California. 





MRS. BRUCE BROWN 
8899 Kenilworth Road 


/ Kenilworth 
\— Hlinois 

















@ Bookmark and pendant, wrought 
in sterling silver with Celtic cross, are 
two examples of fine workmanship for 
your own use or for treasured gifts, The 
bookmark is 2%” long; pendant has 17” 
chain; $5 each, including tax and air 
delivery (one week). Wayne Silver- 
smiths, 546PL South Broadway, Yon- 
kers, New York. 





CHRISTMAS STORY WINDOW 
Your home will glow with radiant stained 
glass brilliance. Designs can be grouped 
to fit any window. Authentic art litho- 
graphed on a translucent paper. So easy 
+ + . Wipe paper with mineral oil and 
color with crayons. Astonishing results! 
Nine designs—giant 34” x 44” included. 
1958 award winner. Guaranteed satis- 
faction. Mail $2.00 STAINED GLASS 
CRAFT, Box 82G, Waukesha, Wis. 





SHAVER SALE! 


Electric Shavers, brand new, factory fresh and fully 
guaranteed. All of these shavers are the latest model 
and are complete with all attachments exactly as sold 
in all stores.Our price is your complete cost, we pay 
the postage! 

MEN’S MODELS VALUE 
RONSON—C-F-L $20.00 
NORELCO SPEEDSHAVER $24.95 
SUNBEAM—ROLLMASTER $24.95 
REMINGTON—ROLL-A-MATIC . $29.95 

—_. MODELS VALUE 
LADY oo 
LADY Ri 


OUR PRICE 
$11.75 


OUR +. 
$ 9.8 


$10. is 
NORELCO. COQUETTE $10.75 
REMINGTON—PRINCESS $10.95 
We mail all orders within 24 hours. We will make a 
complete refund to you, if you are not fully satisfied 
with your Shaver. Send check or money order to: 


BROOKS, DEPT. 97, BOX 212, ST. LOUIS 66, MO. 





Mew 


PRESBYTERIAN 
EMBLEM 


STERLING SILVER 
RELIGIOUS GIFT 


18” chain. Each 
emblem inscribed 
on reverse side 
“! am a Presbyterian.” 
Shown Actual Size R7089 6 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER ILLUSTRATING MANY OTHER 
PRESBYTERIAN ITEMS atnecnate Ou. wvERIeS 


G. S. HARVALE & CO. oer. r. 2. 


100 Sth AVENUE + NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 





SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Bametes Your Olid Fur Coat 
FREE MINK TAIL BRAC ~ye ° 
WITH EACH REMODEL, We areS22-e> 
celebrating our 14th cumtver- 
sary specializing in Remodel- Tax Free 
and Conversions which includes 
©. Interlining and Free Mon- 
ogramming. Mail your old fur coat now, 
include your dress sige and height. Pay 
postman $22.95 plus postage upon 
completion. If extra fur is necessary it 
is available at additional cost. *Mink 


and Reaver add'l. 
LLOYD'S FUR ‘STUDIOS 
276 Trumbull St., Dept. P-2, Hartford, Conn. 








1000 Name & 
Address Labels $1 
ANY 3 DIFFERENT 
ORDERS $2 PPD. 
Sensational bargain! Your pame 
and address printed on 10 


finest quality gummed rabehe. 
*ad ad FRER Pilas- 


Handy Labets 
Jasperson Bldg... 
California 


218 
Culver City 1, 
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IS THERE A FULL-TIME JOB 
IN THE CHURCH FOR ME? 


(Continued from page 17) 


difference in the atmosphere within the 
church which compensates for some of 
the disadvantages. 

“These people try to practice what 
they say they believe in,” said one such 
recruit to the rolls of church-employed 
laymen. “It’s as different from the com- 
mercial world as day is from night.” This 
observer went on to remark that there is 
a certain status the church worker has 
which gives him satisfaction, and that 
while people expect more of you if you 
work for the church, you have an oppor- 
tunity to give more, too, and to be part 
of an enterprise which seems vital to you. 

A recent recruit to the rolls of laymen 
working for the church is Richard 
Goode, who had a luminous career as 
a TV director for industry before he 
came to take charge of television pro- 
graming for The United Presbyterian 
Church. He has been heard to reflect 
on his change of job more or less as fol- 
lows: “For six years I did my best to 
tell the public about the cleanliness to 
be derived from the use of a certain 
soap. I think I would rather do what I 
know best how to do in an effort to 
convey to the public something of Chris- 
tian truth.” 


Training for church jobs 

There are a number of matters having 
to do with laymen as church workers 
which perhaps need exploring: 


1) The question of training laymen 
to take on church positions should be 
looked into. Dr. Glenn Moore, who heads 
fhe General Council of The United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A., suggests 
the following elements which should go 
into such training: 


® An understanding of the nature of 
the church as contrasted with a business 
organization; i.e., a participating fellow- 
ship vs. a hierarchy of authority. 


® An understanding of the church’s 
organization and procedures. 


® An understanding of the church’s 
program and objectives. 


& Training for particular types of po- 
sitions. 


2) There may be a need for a central 
clearing-house where laymen could make 
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inquiry about the availability of jobs 
within the church, and where those 
charged with securing personnel could 
look for possible candidates. Such a 
clearing-house would not automatically 
make everything rosy as far as the em- 
ployment of laymen in the church is con- 
cerned. Too often the laymen who ex- 
press interest in church employment 
don’t fit the jobs available. But there 
might be a considerable saving of effort 
and frustration in such a system. 


3) Since the shortage of ordained 
ministers is certain to increase over the 
next few years, with the growth of the 
church, it may be advisable for churches 
and church agencies to consider which 
parts of their jobs now being performed 
by clergy might be done by trained lay- 
men. 


4) The possibility of recruiting pe- 
culiarly gifted laymen for short-term as- 
signments within the church, as has been 
done sometimes in the past, should not 
be neglected. 

The American Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee, which has only a small perma- 
nent staff, has long relied on profession- 
ally trained people who secure leaves of 
absence from their business or teaching 
posts to staff its projects. As the pace of 
American life has quickened, however, 
it is becoming increasingly difficult for 
highpowered, gifted people of the sort 
needed for intricate assignments to take 
a year or two off. 

Frank Laubach, the great literacy 
missionary, has recently made the sug- 
gestion that retired people who are still 
vigorous and healthy in our day of 
longevity, but have been put out to pas- 
ture, might go forth to serve on the fron- 
tiers of the church. 





Radio and Television 


Pilgrimage—Outstanding personal- 
ities in the news and in the Church 
discuss current events. ABC radio 
network, Sundays, 1:30 to 1:55 p.m. 
(EesT). 


Off to Adventure—Color television 
film series for children. 


The Protestant Hour—Devotional 
series produced by five cooperating 
denominations and carried over 
more than 300 radio stations. 














































5) Occasionally, lay people who wan 
to work for the church decide to go the 
whole way and study to be minister 
The enrichment these “latecomers” may 
bring to the church should be considerg 
as a positive asset. 

Engineers, lawyers, dentists—indeed, 
people from every kind of secular joh 
have entered the church in this way, 
Because they often have growing 
ilies, the question of seeing them throw 
seminary can be financially difficult) 
Some start and cannot finish. The expe: 
rience of seminaries with these olde 
students, and ways to make it possi 
for them to get a full theological trai 
need to be studied further. 


Vocations in the “world” 

6) For some of those who feel 
quitting their “worldly” jobs, it may bk 
that the answer lies in a deeper under 
standing of Christian vocation. 

“Everyone is called to a Christian vo- 
cation—and not everyone is called toa 
church vocation,” Mrs, Luehring points 
out. 

Such gatherings as those organized by } 
the German Evangelical Academies, in 
which lawyers or businessmen or factory 
workers meet to discuss the Christian 
significance of their particular jobs, could 
be helpful. 

A more imaginative use of lay people 
on a purely volunteer basis in church | 
related enterprises is another possibility. | 
Says Glenn Moore: “Can it be that ow } 
ministers enjoy ‘running the show’ a lit | 
tle too much to encourage lay participa | 
tion (part-time and volunteer ) in leader: | 
ship commensurate with lay ability? Or} 
is it that laymen are trying to live in 
two worlds and do not think of the} 
realm of life they have set aside as ‘spit 
itual’ as presenting a real call for the | 
dedication of talents and training?” | 

Can the churches find something more | 
vital for the trained newspaperman oF 
architect or physician to do than to put | 
on a carnation and pass out programs? 

Yet no matter how satisfying churches 
are able to make volunteer service, full 
time church vocations will continue to | 
attract numbers of laymen—to the greater | 
power and glory of the church. 

“My wife and I feel that this is God's 
will and that we want to serve him in4 J 
full-time Christian vocation,” one man 
wrote. ss 

And a librarian, who left a well-paid 
job and a comfortable urban life for 4 
remote mission school of The United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., says 
“If you try to refuse, and God will not 
let you go—you had better give in.” 
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pints 
It was moving day for Jefferson Ames. 


He watched the big moving men pick 
p the furniture and put it in the yellow 
an. Last of all, they loaded the cat's 
ink cushion, 

It was the day for saying good-by. 
Jefferson said good-by to the house 
nd the barn. 

He said good-by to the bluejays and 
he sparrows that lined the fence. 

He looked at the empty house. 
Where is home?” he said. 

His father sat behind the wheel in the 
uw. “Hurry,” he called. “We're ready to 
art.” 
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Or 
. in & Jefferson climbed in the back seat and 
the get in the space that was left for him. 
pir- poxes were piled everywhere. Beside 
the im there was a bird cage, and the cat 
as inside. A little blue ball hung on a 
ore hite string, tied to the top of the cage. 
or @ Jefferson’s father stepped on the 
put @earter, and away they went. 
ns? & Jefferson’s: mother sat in front beside 
hes Wis father. She was wearing her best 
- Mat and carrying their biggest lamp 
to pphade. 
ter | As they rode down the highway, the 
notor of the car purred like the cat. 
d's elferson knew that this was so, because 





¢ put his ear against the bird cage to 
sten. The little blue ball swung back 
nd forth on its white string. 

Jefferson looked at the fields, black 
nd ready for seeds. He saw something. 
Look,” he shouted. 

His father pulled to the right of the 
oad and stopped, and they all looked. 
here was a beautiful snowy egret. It 
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STORY by Patricia Miles Martin 


Y 4 


Moving Day _ Jefferson Ames 


stood by an irrigation ditch and looked 
up and down, this way and that. 

They drove on. The hillsides were 
covered with pink blossoms, like a big 
blanket. 

“The flowers look like pink popcorn,” 
said Jefferson. 

The cat opened her eyes. The ball in 
the cage swung back and forth on the 
string with the moving of the car, She 
reached up one white paw and gave the 
ball a little swat, and then she settled 
down and squinted her eyes shut again. 

On went the car. Down a wide high- 
way with a white line down the middle. 
Past pastures where sheep grazed, big 
and little, quiet big sheep and playful 
little lambs. 

Ahead, down a sloping hill, every- 
thing was gray with mist, and it looked 
like a cloud, thick as smoke, right in 
the hollow. 

“That is tule fog,” his father said. 
“Tule fog floats like water, right down 
the hill. It will be gone by noon.” 

The car wheeled into the tule fog 
and out again, before Jefferson could 
say “Jefferson Ames.” 

They drove on and on. 

Far ahead, Jefferson saw the yellow 
moving van, 

Then, as they drove closer, he could 
see the cat’s pink cushion in the back 
of the van. 

“It’s our furniture,” said Jefferson. 

His father blew the horn, and every- 
one waved at everyone else as they 
passed, On they went, until the yellow 
van was far behind. 





They passed fields where black and 
white cattle grazed, and in the hollows 
the tule fog lifted and was gone. 

The fence posts at the side of the 
road whizzed past. One after the other— 
there they went—flash—flash. 

A yellow-billed magpie sat on a fence. 
Jefferson had to tum his head fast—like 
this—to see it. 

They tumed into a narrow lane and 
stopped in front of a house. 

They looked around. “It looks nice,” 
said Jefferson. 

The moving men came down the lane 
and stopped beside the automobile. The 
moving men jumped down. 

“We'll have you moved in, in no time 
at all,” the first man said. 

While Jefferson watched, and while 
his father carried boxes and his mother 
in her best hat told the moving men 
where to put what, they were moved 
in, in half of no time at all, 

The front door was the same, 

The dining room was the same. 

The kitchen was the same, and the 
bedrooms were the same. 

Even the chair with the cat's pink 
cushion was in the corner of the porch. 

Suddenly, it was a day for saying 
hello. 

Jefferson said hello to the house and 
to the barn. 

He said hello to the bluejays and the 
sparrows that sat along the fence. 

He looked at his mother and father. 
“Now, I know where home is,” he said. 
“Wherever we go together—home is 


home.” 
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The beautiful story of Christmas... 
told in words we use today | 


a nt , ¥ 
ard Version Bible is written in the language we use today. It is the most sought- i _ 
erica . . . and an ideal Christmas gift for those you love. S« ripture ac tually means ; ( ) \ 





ved ones when they read this Bible. because it is easier to understand. Yet none of . 
miginal power and beauty of the King James Version is lost. B } p 
Make this a more meaningful season of Christmas giving. Give a Revised Standard I i ) | 
Version Bible. You can choose from many handsome editions. Picturgl at right is the 
ordance-Reference edition. in buckram cover. Price: $9. At left is one of several 
| leatherbound editions of especially thin, durable papers. They are priced from 
$12.50 w $22.50. Over eighty editions of the Revised Standard Version Bible are now 
available from $3.00 
Now on sale at your bookstore and denominational publishing house. 


PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


The Revised Standard Version Bible THomAS NELSON & SO 
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